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FOREWORD 


In  fiscal  1977  Boston  increased  its  property  tax  rate  28%.  The 
reasons  for  the  increase  this  year  are  many,  but  the  fundamental  struc- 
tural problem  for  Boston  is  overreliance  on  the  property  tax.  Boston 
produces  22%  of  the  State's  Gross  Product,  has  11%  of  the  State's 
population  and  has  only  6%  of  State's  full-valued,  taxable  property. 

This  report  provides  a  brief  outline  of  the  fiscal  situation  in  the 
City  of  Boston  and  some  background  material  on  the  proposals  submitted 
for  legislative  consideration  in  1977.  While  the  focus  is  mostly  on 
Boston,  the  fundamental  fiscal  problem  applies  to  the  other  cities  in 
the  Commonwealth  as  well. 

The  report  is  the  product  of  the  ideas  and  efforts  of  Newell  Cook 
and  Thomas  Ragonetti  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Michael  Jacobson  of 
the  Mayor's  Staff  provided  admirable  editorial  assistance. 

Many  have  assisted  in  its  preparation.  These  include  Suzanne 
Barker,  Theresa  Burton,  Patricia  Brady,  Chris  Carlaw,  Sue  Clippinger, 
Ned  Dodds,  Brenda  Howard,  Thomas  O'Neil,  Scudder  Smith,  Nelda  Sogoloff 
Alex  Taft,  and  Denise  Weldon.  To  each,  my  sincere  thanks. 


Raymond  6.  Torto 
Special  Assistant  to 
the  Mayor  on  Tax  Policy 
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I.   Introduction 

Cities  play  a  key  role  in  America's  economy.  As  centers  of  industry, 
culture,  business,  education,  and  medicine,  urban  areas  provide  services 
not  only  to  their  own  populations,  but  also  to  those  who  commute  to  them 
daily.  In  addition,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  nation's  needy  also 
live  in  its  cities,  where  municipal  governments  must  provide  them  with 
costly  services.  At  the  same  time,  local  government's  revenue  base  has 
been  declining.  America's  urban  centers  face  considerable  fiscal  diffi- 
culties. 

The  suburban  migration  which  began  after  World  War  II,  and  which 
gained  strength  in  the  1960's,  left  the  cities  without  a  middle  class, 
and  substantially  reduced  the  resources  needed  to  support  public  service 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  changes  in  industrial  technology  facil- 
itated the  outmigration  of  manufacturing,  the  loss  of  which  meant  the 
forfeiture  of  an  important  source  of  both  property  tax  revenue  and  jobs 
for  residents.  The  combination  of  growing  service  needs  and  a  slipping 
revenue  base  exacerbated  the  tax  burden  for  the  remaining  residents  and 
businesses. 

The  economic  expansion  of  the  1960's  ceased  during  the  70's. 
Across  the  country  municipal  officials  "rediscovered"  the  constraints  on 
their  budgets.  Where  mayors  once  promised  new  programs  and  announced 
pay  raises  for  public  employees,  in  1976-77,  they  somberly  said  that 
they  had  no  option  but  retrenchment.   The  recognition  of  budget  con- 
straints was  brought  about  by  a  number  of  factors,  but  particularly 


An  excellent  analysis  of  this  development  is  presented  by  George 
Petersen  in  W.  Gorham  and  Nathan  Glazer,  ed.  The  Urban  Predicament.  The 
Urban  Institute  1976,  pp.  35-118. 


important  was  the  combination  of  the  halt  in  the  growth  of  federal  and 
state  aid  to  the  cities  and  the  two  recessions  of  the  early  1970' s. 
Belt-tightening  illuminated  the  limited  resources  which  cities  had  for 
coping  with  housing,  crime,  transportation,  education,  and  problems  of 
the  poor.  In  addition,  budget  constraints  increased  the  competition  for 
resources  between  suburbs  and  cities,  and  between  taxpayer-voters  and 
municipal  employee  unions. 

The  City  of  Boston  is  experiencing  many  of  the  problems  mentioned 
above.  Its  neighborhoods  have  typical  central  city  ills,  and  recent 
headlines  have  pointed  out  a  myriad  of  fiscal  woes. 

There  is,  however,  another  Boston.  Quincy  Market,  the  Waterfront 
development  and  the  new  downtown  skyscrapers  signify  a  healthy,  beautiful 
city  and  a  robust,  growing  economy.  But  the  City  of  Boston,  which  has 
developed  successful  programs  to  fight  the  economic  decline  which  has 
nearly  bankrupted  other  cities,  finds  itself  constrained  by  a  state 
fiscal  structure  which  threatens  its  continued  vitality  and  economic 
growth . 

II.  The  Fiscal  Structure  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  fiscal  structure  forces  the  State's  cities  and 
towns  to  overrely  on  the  property  tax  to  raise  their  revenues. 
Boston,  for  instance,  must  raise  over  69.4%  of  its  local  revenues  from 


Many  studies  have  concluded  this.  For  example,  Michael  S.  Dukakis, 
Governor,  An  Economic  Development  Program  for  Massachusetts,  August, 
1976,  pp.  45-46.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  Options  for  Fiscal 
Structure  Reform  in  Massachusetts,  March,  1975  236pp.  plus  appendices, 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Metropolitan  Development  Equity  and  Choice, 
52pp.  plus  appendices.  Master  Tax  Commission.  Tentative  Proposal? 
for  A  Master  Tax  Plan  for  the  Commonwealth,  October,  1970,  34pp. 
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this  single  tax.  By  contrast,  in  the  nation's  49  largest  cities,  the 
average  reliance  on  the  property  tax  is  41.3%.   Moreover,  a  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  study  has  shown  that  of  the  30  largest  cities  in 
America,  Boston  is  the  only  one  with  a  single  source  of  taxing  power. 
(See  Table  IX,  Appendix  I.) 

The  result  of  relying  on  a  single  source  of  taxation  is  that  the 
source  becomes  overtaxed.  Currently,  the  effective  tax  rate  in  Boston 
is,  on  average,  9.2%  and  as  high  as  12%  on  industrial  property.  A  high 
effective  property  tax  rate  destroys  the  tax  base  and  adversely  affects 
long-term  economic  growth.  For  example,  if  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  only  the  sales  tax  as  a  revenue  source,  the  rate  of  that 
tax  would  have  to  be  31%  to  raise  all  of  the  revenue  which  the  state  now 
requires.  Clearly,  this  tax  would  destroy  its  base  —  retail  sales. 

The  property  tax  has  been  criticized  on  many  grounds — its  inter- 
jurisdictional regressivity,  its  inelasticity  in  relation  to  economic 
growth,  and  its  disincentive  effects  on  investment  and  improvement  in 
real  property.  In  Boston,  conditions  unique  to  the  City  compound  these 
problems. 

A  substantial  amount  of  property  in  Boston  is  tax-exempt,  as  man- 
dated by  the  Commonwealth.  Boston,  as  the  State  Capital,  as  well  as  the 
academic  and  medical  center  for  the  region  and  the  nation,  has  naturally 
attracted  a  disproportionate  share  of  tax-exempt  institutions.  Admit- 
tedly, tax-exempt  property  generates  many  benefits  to  the  City.  The 
hospitals  and  universities  contribute  to  Boston's  place  as  a  center  of 


Robert  D.  Reischauer  "The  Federal  Government's  Role  in  Relieving  Cities 
of  the  Fiscal  Burdens  of  Concentrations  of  Low-income  Persons."  National 
Tax  Journal  (September,  1976),  p.  301. 

2 
The  effective  tax  rate  is  the  percent  of  the  value  of  property  paid  in 

property  taxes.  Without  compounding,  a  10%  effective  tax  rate  means 
that  the  value  of  property  is  paid  in  taxes  in  10  years. 


science,  learning  and  culture.  They  attract  visitors  and  students  who 

spend  money  in  the  retail  and  service  sectors,  and  their  expansion 

1 
programs  contribute  similar  benefits  to  the  City. 

Despite  these  benefits  to  the  City's  economy,  such  property, 
obviously,  is  a  fiscal  liability.  Tax-exempt  property  uses  City  services, 
but  does  not  contribute  to  their  financial  support. 

In  1976,  approximately  58%  of  the  City's  total  assessed  valuation  < 
consisted  of  exempt  property.  This  percentage  has  been  expanding  over 
the  years.  For  example,  in  1950  it  was  30%;  in  I960,  40%;  and  in  1970, 
54%.  Moreover,  the  valuation  of  exempt  property  has  been  growing  at  a 
considerably  faster  pace  than  that  of  taxable  property.  The  annual 
growth  rate  of  the  valuation  of  tax-exempt  property  between  1945  and 
1972  was  5%,  while  it  was  only  .5%  for  taxable  property.  As  a  result  of 
this  imbalance,  the  taxpayers  of  Boston  bear  the  costs  of  public  service 
consumed  by  the  tax-exempt  sector. 

Table  I  illustrates  the  valuation  breakdown  of  exempt  properties. 
The  properties  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  those  which  serve 
only  City  users,  and  those  which  serve  a  wider  clientele.  Generally, 
property  classified  as  state,  federal,  literary,  scientific,  or  chari- 
table can  be  said  to  serve  a  wider-than-local  group  of  people.  State 
and  federal  agencies  provide  services  to  the  entire  metropolitan  region. 
The  universities,  museums  and  symphony  attract  students  and  visitors 

from  beyond  the  region;  and  the  hospitals  provide  care  to  people  from 

2 
the  region,  the  state  and  the  nation.   These  properties  constitute  over 

half  of  the  exempt  valuation. 


1 

The  retail  sales  and  jobs  created  do  provide  direct  tax  revenue,  but 
only  to  the  state  which  has  sales  and  income  taxes. 
2 

Example:  Of  all  inpatients  at  the  Boston  private  hospitals  approxi- 
mately 33%  are  Boston  residents.  On  the  other  hand,  87.5%  of  the  in- 
patients at  Boston  City  Hospital  are  Boston  residents.  The  private 
hncnit.au  in  Boston  are  clearly  a  regional  service. 


Table  I:  Valuation  of  Tax-Exempt  Property  by  Owner  for  FY  1976 

Percentag"e~Compos  i  ti  on 


Percentage 


Assessed  Valuation 

Composition 

City  of  Boston  Total 

$1,073,270,400 

45.  Vk 

' 

Boston  Schools 

65,650,700 

'  2.8 

Boston  Fire 

5,586,700 

.2 

Boston  Other 

21,919,200 

.9 

Boston  City  Hall  and  Annex 

28,763,700 

1.2 

City  Parking  Area  Lease  from  Comm 

.  Mass.    5,053,300 

.2 

Boston  Parks  and  Playgrounds 

222,074,500 

9.4 

Boston  Libraries 

21,977,200 

.9 

Foreclosures 

10,231,500 

.4 

Boston  Housing  Authority 

115,835,200 

4.9 

Boston  Institutions 

11,277,500 

.5 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

47,649,000 

2.0 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (121a)     427,012,300 

18.0 

Boston  Police 

4,546,500 

.2 

Boston  Printing 

340,800 

.0 

Boston  Public  Bldgs.  &  Off-street 

Pking.    23,852,600 

1.0 

Boston  Public  Works 

13,657,700 

.6 

Wei  fare 

1,076,300 

.0 

Boston  Public  Facilities 

25,328,700 

1.1 

United  States  of  America  Total 

109,037,100 

4.6 

Massachusetts  and  Massachusetts 

Affiliated  Total 

631,208,400 

26.6 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

321,975,800 

13.6 

MBTA 

35,723,200 

1.5 

Mystic  Bridge  Authority 

399,500 

.0 

Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 

26,965,300 

1.1 

Massport 

216,200,700 

9.1 

Mass.  Parking  Authority 

251,000 

.0 

MDC 

29,692,900 

1.3 

Incorporated  Agricul.  Soc. 

850,000 

.0 

V.F.W.'s 

747,100 

.0 

Military 

57,300 

.0 

Fraternal  Societies 

42,000 

.0 

Foreign  Jurisdictions 

85,000 

.0 

Churches 

65,100,200 

2.7 

Cemeteries 

5,251,100 

.2 

American  Red  Cross 

539,700 

.0 

Town  of  Brook! ine 

112,500 

.0 

Farm  and  Trade  Schools 

1,753,800 

.1 

Old  South  Church 

564,000 

.0 

Railroads 

8,900 

.0 

Knights  of  Colum. /Elks/etc. 

560,800 

.0 

Literary/Educational 

215,549,000 

9.1 

Benevolent/YMCA 

190,951,000 

8.0 

Chari  tab! e/Convent/Hosp1 tal s 

72,118,900 

3.0 

Sci  enti  f i  c/Museum/Zoo 

5,317,800 

.2 

Incorporated  Temperence  Soc. 

169,500 

.0 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$2,373,294,500 

100.0 

Source:   City  of  Boston  Assessing  Department  and  BRA  Research/C.Carl  aw/ 

November  22,  1976. 


Another  condition  which  has  affected  Boston's  tax  base  is  the 

shifting  dependence  of  the  City's  economy  from  manufacturing  onto 

1 
services.   The  service  sector,  because  it  requires  less  capital  invest- 
ment (or  property  wealth)  per  worker  than  does  manufacturing,  makes  a 
smaller  contribution  to  the  tax  base.  Thus,  because  service  sector 
growth  is  reflected  in  jobs  and  income,  rather  than  in  property  wealth, 
its  expansion  in  Boston  has  not  been  commensurately  transmitted  to  the 

property  tax  base.  The  property  tax,  then,  is  relatively  unresponsive 

2 
to  Boston's  economic  growth.   The  State,  however,  with  its  sales  and 

income  taxes,  captures  revenue  from  this  growth.  It  is  estimated  that 

about  22%  ($617m)  of  the  State's  revenue  come  from  Boston. 

An  additional  problem  of  the  property  tax  is  that  it  does  not  reach 

the  commuters  who  regularly  use  the  City's  services,  but  who  live  outside 

the  City.  Although  they  benefit  from  services  such  as  fire  and  police 

protection  and  sanitation,  commuters  do  not  pay  for  them.  Moreover, 

commuters  hold  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  jobs  in  Boston,  and  a 

recent  study  has  shown  that  the  same  proportion  holds  true  in  the  City's 

new  office  towers.3  The  study  also  shows  that  suburban  residents  hold 

higher  paying  and  more  skilled  jobs  than  do  Boston  residents. 


The  share  of  jobs  in  office  buildings  has  increased  dramatically; 
rising  from  28%  in  1950  to  over  40%  of  all  jobs  in  1974. 

2 
The  financial  inducement  for  location  and  construction  in  the  City  as 

provided  by  Chap.  121A  also  retards  the  transmission  of  economic  growth 

to  the  tax  base. 

3 
Robert  Earsy  and  Kent  Col  ton.  Boston's  New  High-Rise  Office  Buildings: 

A  Study  of  the  Employees  and  their  Housing  Preferences.  Boston  Redevelop- 

ment  Authority,  July,  1974. 

4 
The  report  stated:  "There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 

(more  affluent  office  worker)  households  prefer  not  to  live  in  Boston. 

However,  the  primary  factor  relates  to  a  basic  attitude  and  preference 

toward  suburban  living  encompassing  perhaps  a  combination  of  both  reality 

and  myth;  a  lack  of  crowding,  abundance  of  open  space,  better  public 

schools,  and  similar  factors.",  (Earsy,  op.  cit.,  p.  76). 


The  zoning  practices  of  suburban  communities  compound  these  problems, 
Studies  have  shown  that  many  towns  zone  their  land  to  exclude  multiple- 
family  dwellings  and  low-income  housing.  The  result  is  that  Boston, 
with  19%  of  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  area,  has  41%  of  all  the 
poor.   Towns  with  high  land  costs  and  expensive,  single-family  homes 
can  maintain  a  substantial  tax  base  with  relatively  low  expenditure 
needs  and  low  effective  tax  rates.  In  urban  centers,  which  are  con- 
strained in  their  revenue  sources  and  burdened  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  services  to  the  poor,  need  outstrips  the  capacity  of  the 
tax  base.  The  result  is  that  urban  centers  have  high  effective  tax  rates 
with  low  tax  capacity  as  measured  by  median  income.  The  imbalance 
grows,  fueled  by  the  over  reliance  on  a  single  tax  source.  (See  Table 
II  for  a  sample  of  cities  and  towns.) 


Many  times  the  old  cities  of  the  northeast  are  compared  with  the  newer 
cities  of  the  south  and  southwest.  The  latter  are  not  experiencing 
serious  fiscal  problems  and  usually  have  lower  expenditures  per  capita. 
However,  what  is  usually  not  pointed  out  is  the  newer  cities  have  annex- 
ation powers.  This  means  that  as  jobs  and  residents  move  out,  the  city 
can  extend  its  borders.  Hence,  in  Houston  or  Memphis  the  central  city 
population  as  a  percent  of  the  SMSA  population  is  62%  and  81%,  respect- 
ively. In  Boston,  it  is  19%.  In  the  words  of  George  Petersen  (op. 
cit.);  "...(T)he  old  cities  suffer  from  much  higher  rates  of  outnrTgra- 
tion  from  the  urban  core.  Yet  their  boundaries  have  proven  least  capa- 
ble of  adjusting  to  follow  the  outward  migration  of  economic  activity. 
As  a  result,  the  declining  cities  have  been  saddled  with  tax  bases  that 
are  less  valuable  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  their  metropolitan 
areas  and  with  public  sector  operating  expenses  that  are  much  higher." 
p.  78. 


Table  II: 

Effective 

tax  » 

*ates  in 

Selected 

Cities  and  Towns: 

(1977) 

Cities 

Effective 

tax  rates 

Median  incomes 
(1969  Census) 

Boston 
Chelsea 
Maiden 
Salem 

9.2% 
8.7 
6.4 
5.5 

$  9,133 

8,973 

10,204 

9,861 

Towns 

Dover 
Lincoln 
Marblehead 
Weston 

2.3% 
2.6 
2.8 
3.2 

$22,716 
17,558 
14,222 
23,530 

The  coming  impact  of  the  Sudbury  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 

Court  brings  an  additional  concern,  especially  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

Bringing  all  assessed  values  in  the  City  up  to  100%  of  market  value  will 

shift  a  significant  amount  of  the  current  tax  burden  onto  residential 

1 
property  and  the  newest  commercial  developments.   Some  recent  estimates 

show  that  the  average  tax  bill  on  single-family  homes  in  Boston  will 
increase  70%  as  a  result  of  revaluation.  If  the  average  tax  bill  is  now 
$1,800,  it  will  rise  to  $3,060.  This  increased  tax  burden  on  resi- 
dential properties  may  reduce  property  values,  discourage  home  main- 
tenance and,  possibly,  stimulate  movement  to  the  suburbs.  These  pheno- 
mena would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  City's  social  fabric  and  further 
aggravate  its  fiscal  condition.  The  impact  of  revaluation  would  be 

substantially  reduced,  however,  if  reliance  on  the  property  tax  were 

2 
1 ower . 


1 

Daniel  Holland  and  Oliver  Oldman.  "Estimating  the  Impact  of  100% 
Revaluation",  Boston  Urban  Observatory,  1974. 
2 

This  same  problem  has  occurred  in  many  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  has  been  citizen  uproar  in  Woburn  and  Newton,  and 
similar  demonstrations  by  angry  citizens  can  be  expected  as  revaluation 
is  implemented  in  other  cities  this  fiscal  year.  For  a  study  of  the 
impacts  for  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  1n  Massachusetts  see  W.  Wheaton 
The  State-Wide  Impact  of  Full  Property  Revaluation  1n  Massachusetts. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  May,  1975. 


III.  Budget  and  Management  Policy 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  address  solutions  to  the  property  tax 
problem.  Two  of  the  most  direct  are:  (1)  management  and  budget  policy, 
and,  (2)  diversification  of  the  revenue  base.  The  former  addresses  the 
issues  of  the  level  of  spending  and  the  efficiency  of  management;  the 
latter  concerns  determining  what  sources  of  taxation  to  employ  and  is 
the  essential  focus  of  the  legislative  package. 

However,  since  spending  affects  the  issue,  it  is  important  to 
review  the  record  briefly. 

Since  1972,  the  City  of  Boston  has  been  following  a  policy  of 
budget  trimming  through  attrition.  From  1972  to  December,  1976,  the 
City  cut  over  2,000  employees  from  the  payroll.  Costs  of  city  govern- 
ment (not  including  schools)  have  risen  6%   since  1972,  contrasted  with 
an  inflation  rate  of  40%.  In  real  terms,  then,  city  spending  has  de- 
clined by  34%.  In  contrast,  school  department  expenditures  have  risen 
by  134%.  (See  Table  III.) 
Table  III:       Tax  Rates:  Boston:  1972-1977 

1972     F1977    Increase  Amt.      Increase  % 
Schools      $  35     $  82       $  47  134% 

City         161      171        10  6% 

Total        $196     $253       $  57 


Most  importantly,  school  costs  have  risen  while  school  enrollment 
has  dropped  significantly.  A  recent  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau 
report  has  stated:  "Poor  management  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  school 
administration  to  reduce  expenditures  to  stay  within  appropriations  are 
critical  factors  contributing  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  schools 
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costs".  The  proposed  legislation  does  not  address  the  spiral ing  costs 
of  education;  that  is  the  thrust  of  another  legislative  proposal.  But, 
the  need  to  put  school  costs  under  firm  fiscal  guardianship  provides  an 
important  background  to  the  issue. 

Often,  Boston's  expenditures  are  compared  with  those  of  other 
cities.  A  recent  unpublished  study  of  central  city  expenditures  in  the 
8  largest  cities  in  the  Northeast  found: 

(a)  In  the  period  1964-73,  Boston  ranked  second  among  cities 
analyzed  in  expenditures  per  capita.  During  this  period, 
Boston's  expenditures  also  grew  faster  than  those  of  the 
other  cities.  The  report  concluded,  however,  that  the 
growth  in  the  City's  expenditures  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  capital  outlays— a  conscious  decision  in  Boston  to 
expand  public  facility  improvement  programs. 

(b)  The  study  found  that  Boston's  high  spending  level  per 
capita  "can  be  explained  in  part  by  particular  socioeconomic 
and  demographic  characteristics.  For  example,  several 
studies  of  central  city  expenditures  patterns  have  deter- 
mined that  the  demand  for  some  services,  such  as  police 

and  hospitals,  1s  a  function  of  metropolitan  area  popu- 
lation rather  than  that  of  the  city  alone.  Only  19%  of  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area  population  resides  in  corporate 
Boston,  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  city  in  ...(the). ..sample. 
Thus,  comparing  Boston's  expenditure  with  only  core  city  popu- 
lation may  tend  to  over-state  the  comparative  level  of 
spending  per  capita.  Boston  also  has  a  higher  share  of 
elderly  and  low  income  residents  than  most  of  the  cities 
studied,  factors  contributing  to  higher  demands  for  social 
and  protective  services." 

(c)  In  the  period  1972/73  to  FY  75/76  the  study  found  that 
Boston's  expenditures  "have  grown  significantly  less  than 
elsewhere  in  the  last  three  years." 

In  Fiscal  1977,  Boston's  policy  of  spending  reductions  has  moved 

beyond  the  policy  of  attrition.  During  January,  approximately  400 

employees  were  cut  from  the  City  payroll  with  300  additional  cuts  to  be 

made  this  year.  A  saving  of  $10. 8m  is  the  fiscal  1977  goal. 


1 

Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau.  Boston's  Fiscal  Crisis:  Origins 
and  Solutions.  December,  1976,  p.  IT.     The  report  also  stated:  "School 
costs  for  administration  registered  the  largest  percentage  increase  from 
1967  to  1976,  going  from  $1.5m  to  $7. 2m,  or  377%.  In  1967  administra- 
tion represents  2.7%  of  the  operating  expenditure,  but  increased  to  4.3% 
in  1976".  p.  15. 
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IV.  Revenue  Diversification 

The  goal  of  local  revenue  diversification  is  to  balance  the  use  of 
many  taxing  sources. 

Revenue  diversification  can  be  achieved  in  three  ways: 

(1)  State  assumption  of  functions  or  programs  previously  fin- 
anced by  local  governments.  In  this  way  broad-based  state 
taxes  would  pay  for  the  function  and  local  property  taxes 
could  be  reduced. 

(2)  Increased  state  aid  to  localities.  This  would  reduce  the 
need  to  raise  funds  locally  from  the  property  tax. 

(3)  Authorization  for  local  governments  to  employ  sources  other 
than  the  property  tax  for  raising  revenues.  Generally,  local 
sales,  income,  or  special  excise  taxes  are  used. 

Nationally,  there  has  been  a  gradual,  but  steady  movement  toward  a 

diversified  revenue  structure  for  local  governments.  At  present,  43300 

municipalities  in  26  states  impose  a  general  sales  tax;  approximately 

i 
4,200  localities  in  10  states  have  a  local  income  tax.   Because  Massa- 
chusetts employs  only  the  property  tax,  the  Commonwealth  ranks  42nd 

among  the  states  on  the  basis  of  a  balanced  state-local  use  of  personal 

2 
income,  general  sales  and  property  taxes. 


V.   Summary  of  Proposed  Legislation 

The  proposals  in  the  legislative  package  submitted  by  the  City  of 
Boston  aim  at  diversifying  the  revenue  sources  for  the  City.  The  package 
we  propose  is  divided  into  three  subgroups: 


Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Local  Revenue 
Diversification.  Washington,  D.C.  October,  1974.  pp.  13-14. 

"A  city  income  tax  for  Boston  was  studied  but  not  proposed  because  such 
a  local  tax,  not  uniform  across  the  state,  raised  serious  constitutional 
questions.  A  city  sales  tax  was  not  proposed  because  of  the  small ness 

of  the  retail  area  in  the  city  vis-a-vis  that  of  the  region. 
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Table  IV:   1977  Fiscal  Legislation  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Group  I      Revenue  Collection  Package  Legislation 

1.1  Motor  vehicle  registration  contingent  upon  payment  of  vehicle 
excise  and/or  parking  fines 

1.2  Administration  of  parking  violations  (home  rule) 

1.3  Increase  in  fees  for  collection  of  delinquent  taxes 

1.4  Increase  on  the  rate  of  interest  on  late  paid  property  taxes  and 
betterment  assessments 

1.5  Procedural  remedies  for  collection  on  non-payments 

1.6  Change  in  the  charge  for  a  certificate  of  municipal  lien 

1.7  Changes  in  land  court  procedures 

1.8  Payment  of  fire  insurance  to  city  first 

1.9  Nominee  name  for  trust  funds 

1. 10  Debt  management 

A.  Invest  proceeds  of  TANS  and  BANS 

B.  Line  of  credit 

C.  Non-Par  sale  of  bond  (home  rule) 

Group  II     State  Fiscal  Responsibility  Legislation 

11. 1  Aid  to  compensate  for  tax-exempt  organizations 

1 1. 2  Aid  to  compensate  for  tax  abatements 

1 1. 3  Revenue  sharing  to  Suffolk  County 

11. 4  Change  in  proration  method  of  Chapter  70  aid 

1 1. 5  Municipal  Revenue  Sharing 

1 1. 6  General  relief  reimbursements 

1 1. 7  County  court  cost  shifting 

11. 8  Assumption  of  veterans  benefits 

11. 9  State  fiscal  responsibility  legislation 

11.10.  MBTA  cost  proration  formula  adjustment 

11.11.  Ordered  state  payment  of  urban  renewal  assistance  to  federally 
funded  projects. 
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(1)  Revenue  Collection  Package.  This  package  proposes  to 
improve  revenue  collections  under  the  property  tax  and 
excise  systems  now  in  place.  The  role  of  the  state  as  the 
sovereign  power  in  state-local  finance  is  exemplified  by 
the  need  for  state  approval  for  changes  in  local  revenue 
collection  procedures.        > 

(2)  State  Fiscal  Responsibility  Package.  This  set  of  proposals 
seeks  to  have  the  Commonwealth  recognize  its  responsibility 
to  pay  for  certain  state-mandated  costs. 

(3)  Local  Option  Revenue  Diversification  Package.  This  package 
presents  some  options  to  local  governments  for  providing 
alternative  revenue  sources  to  the  property  tax.  This 
package  is  based  on  the  principle  that  local  governments 
should  be  allowed  to  diversify  their  revenue  base. 

The  goals  of  the  legislative  package  are: 

--  To  reduce  the  reliance  on,  and  level  of,  the  property  tax. 
--  To  reduce  the  fiscal  disparities  between  poor  and  rich  communi- 
ties. 

—  To  commit  the  state  to  specific  program  responsibilities. 

—  To  modify  local  aid  formulas  to  emphasize  non-school  measures 
of  need. 

—  To  recognize  and  to  ameliorate  the  special  problems  of  central 
cities. 

In  what  follows,  we  present  separately  each  of  the  proposed  pieces 

of  legislation  within  the  three  categories  above.  A  full  listing  of  the 

legislative  proposals  is  found  in  Table  IV. 
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Group  III        Revenue  Diversification  Legislation 

111.1  Payroll  excise:  local  option 

111. 2  Parking  excise:  local  option 

111. 3  Higher  education  excise:  local  option 

111. 4  Hotel/motel  excise:  local  option 

1 1 1. 5  Property  taxes  on  revenue  producing  properties  of  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority 
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I . 1  Renewal  of  Motor  Vehicle  Registration  Contingent  Upon  Payment 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Excise  and/or  Parking  Fines 


Problem: 


Current  legislation  provides  that  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  renew  any  registration  or  license  to 
operate  motor  vehicles  when  he  has  been  notified  by  the  Collector- 
Treasurer  or  Clerk  of  Court  that  unpaid  excise  taxes  or  unpaid  parking 
violations  are  outstanding  against  a  particular  registrant.  However, 
since  the  registrar  fails  to  honor  such  notices,  an  extremely  effective 
enforcement  mechanism  is  denied  both  the  excise  and  parking  fine  collec- 
tion systems.  The  loss  of  this  important  restraint  has  taken  the  teeth 
from  both  collection  programs.  Revenues  have  dipped,  delinquency  has 
been  encouraged  and,  once  again,  the  tax  rate  must  rise  to  cover  lowered 
collections.  As  the  cycle  continues,  delinquent  excise  taxpayers  and 
parking  violators  lose  confidence  that  they  will  be  affected  by  with- 
holding payment,  collection  efforts  become  more  difficult,  revenues  drop 
again  and  the  scope  of  the  problem  widens. 

Legislation: 

The  legislation  simply  states  that  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles 
shall  refuse  to  register  any  vehicle  on  which  he  has  received  notice  of 
failure  to  pay  excise  taxes  or  parking  fines. 
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1.2  Parking  Violations 

Problem: 

The  current  framework  for  the  operation  of  the  parking  violations 
system  in  Boston  is  poorly  designed  and  ineffective  in  both  enforcement 
of  traffic  regulations  and  collection  of  fines.  Eight  separate  courts 
within  Suffolk  County  assign  their  own  particular  priorities  to  parking 
violations  resulting  in  uneven  prosecution  under  the  standing  criminal 
offense  statute.  In  addressing  the  parking  violators,  courts  must 
perform  numerous  clerical  and  administrative  functions  that  hamper  the 
ability  of  the  respective  court  to  deal  with  other  judicial  matters. 
The  overwhelming  clerical  burden  on  both  the  courts  and  the  City  Data 
Processing  office  has  resulted  in  delayed  collection  efforts  on  out- 
standing fines.  This  delay,  matched  with  the  low  parking  fine  struc- 
ture, has  wrought  havoc  with  Boston's  traffic  management. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  tickets  issued  in  a  given  year  are  col- 
lected. In  1975,  approximately  $16m  worth  of  tickets  were  written  while 
only  $7m  were  collected.  Since  traffic  regulation  in  Boston  has  a 
direct  cost  of  $15m  annually,  uncollected  parking  fines  represent  the 
difference  between  a  self-sustaining  traffic  regulation  operation  and  an 
$8m  deficit  that  had  to  be  funded  through  the  tax  rate.  Meanwhile,  as 
rates  of  collection  dropped  and  delays  become  more  frequent,  parking 
violators  become  more  numerous  and  brazen,  secure  in  their  belief  that 
they  would  never   have  to  pay  for  their  offenses.  The  result  is  increased 
illegal  parking,  decreased  traffic  regulation,  increased  congestion  and 
higher  operational  deficits  for  traffic  related  operations,  and  finally, 
increased  taxes  to  fund  the  deficits. 
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Legislation: 

The  proposed  legislation  would  centralize  the  administrative  and 
clerical  burden  borne  by  the  eight  separate  district  courts,  placing  it 
under  the  traffic  and  parking  commission  where  violations  from  all 
districts  will  be  processed,  summonsed,  and  collected  with  equal  dispatch, 
Violators  contesting  the  charge  will  be  offered  an  administrative  hearing 
with  right  to  final  judicial  review. 

The  legislation  will  also  raise  maximum  parking  fines  from  $15  to 
$50  and  provide  for  a  schedule  of  monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
violators.  Finally,  the  legislation  allows  some  minor  procedural  changes 
in  towing  illegally  parked  cars,  expands  towing  to  city  and  state  vehi- 
cles and  allows  for  the  use  of  restraining  devices,  such  as  the  "Denver 
Boot"  on  scoff! aws. 
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1.3  Increase  in  Fees  for  the  Collection  of  Delinquent  Taxes 

Problem: 

The  current  schedule  of  fees  as  chargeable  by  the  Collector  of 
Taxes  as  provided  by  Chapter  60,  Section  15,  of  the  General  Laws  was 
last  amended  in  1955.  These  fees  are  unreal istically  low  in  today's 
economy. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  fees  would  be  raised  to  levels  more 
appropriate  to  today's  pricing  mechanisms.  For  example,  the  fee  for 
demanding  payment  on  delinquent  taxes  is  raised  from  $1.00  to  $5.00,  the 
fee  for  posting  notices  of  sale  or  taking  is  raised  from  5Q<£  to  $5.00 
and  the  fee  for  arresting  the  body  is  raised  from  $5.00  to  $25.00. 
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1.4  Increase  in  the  Rate  of  Interest  on  Late  Paid  Property  Taxes 
and  Betterment  Assessments 


Problem: 

Currently  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  delinquencies  due  the 
City  is  set  at  10%.  Delinquencies  occur  30  days  after  bills  are  due  on 
property  taxes,  all  betterment  assessments,  sewer  use  charges  and  water 
rates.  This  rate  is  barely  at  the  cost  of  borrowing  paid  by  the  City. 
For  example,  in  February  of  1976,  the  City  paid  9.50%  for  $45m  on  long- 
term  capital  borrowing.  This  rate  of  10%  is  also  below  the  cost  of 
borrowing  for  many  individuals  and  thereby  encourages  them  to  "borrow" 
from  the  City  by  not  paying  taxes. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  rate  of  interest  for  delinquencies 
would  be  set  at  commercial  rates,  that  is  1%  per  month  (12%  annually) 
from  the  due  date  until  the  Tax  Collector  initiated  collection  activity 
and  1-%%  per  month  (18%  annually)  thereafter.  These  rates  more  closely 
approximate  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  individuals  and  thus  would  dis- 
courage "borrowing"  from  the  City.  These  are  the  standard  commercial 
rates  used,  for  instance,  by  major  credit  cards  and  other  lenders. 
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1.5  Procedural  Remedy  for  Collection  of  Non-Payments 

Problem: 

Various  monies  due  the  City  are  currently  collectible  only  upon 
actions  in  breach  of  contract.  This  can  substantially  delay  the  col- 
lection of  such  funds  when  the  debtor  is  delinquent.  Of  particular  note 
in  this  category  are  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  121A  agreements. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  alimonies  due  the  City  would  be 
collectible  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  60  of  the  General  Laws  which 
currently  relate  only  to  real  estate,  personal  property  and  motor 
excise  taxes. 
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1.6  Change  in  the  Charge  for  a  Certificate  of  Municipal  Liens 

Problem: 

The  current  charge  for  a  Certificate  of  Municipal  Liens  is  only 
$6.00  which  does  not  cover  even  the  average  cost  of  preparation.  Often 
on  the  larger  properties  the  preparation  of  the  certificate  involves  a 
much  more  complex  and  time-consuming  effort  with  a  cost  to  the  City  of 
many  times  the  $6.00  fee. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation  the  cost  of  the  Certificate  of  Municipal 
Liens  would  be  determined  by  the  Collector  on  a  sliding  scale.  He  may 
set  the  fee  between  $10  and  $100  but  in  no  case  more  than  1%  of  assessed 
valuation.  It  is  expected  that  this  fee  structure  will  more  exactly 
match  charges  to  costs. 
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1.7  Changes  in  Land  Court  Procedures 

Problem: 

Current  statutory  requirements  for  foreclosures  on  delinquent  real 
estate  taxes  are  cumbersome  and  slow.  The  heart  of  an  effective  program 
to  collect  such  delinquencies  is  a  speedy  and  efficient  foreclosure. 
Currently  it  can  take  up  to  two  and  a  half  years  to  foreclose.  Lower 
value  properties,  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  represent  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  delinquencies  and  require  the  same  elaborate  process 
as  do  larger  properties  even  though  these  lower  value  properties  are 
often  abandoned. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  low  value  limit  currently  set  at 
$2,500,  would  be  raised  to  $5,000.  This  change  makes  available  to  the 
City  the  simpler  procedure  for  foreclosing  on  these  properties  which  is 
now  available  for  properties  with  a  value  of  under  $2,500. 

Several  technical  changes,  developed  in  part  with  reference  to 
recommendations  by  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  would  also  streamline 
the  procedures  in  Land  Court  for  larger  value  foreclosures.  These 
changes  would  make  foreclosure  quicker  and  more  efficient. 
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1.8  Fire  Insurance  Payments 

Problem:  , 

In  the  last  several  years  fire  damage  to  insured  property  which 
owes  taxes  to  the  City  has  increased  significantly.  Current  law  places 
municipal  liens  first  in  line  for  the  payment  of  insurance  proceeds. 
However,  the  increase  in  such  occurrences  has  outstripped  the  City's 
ability  to  identify  the  lien  status  of  such  properties  before  the 
proceeds  are  distributed.  Not  only  does  this  situation  cost  the  City 
money  it  might  otherwise  collect,  but  it  also  may  encourage  such  care- 
lessness in  property  management  as  can  lead  to  more  fire  losses. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  insurer  who  receives  a  claim  for 
fire  loss  must  notify  the  Collector  of  Taxes  within  five  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  claim.  The  insurer  is  not  permitted  to  pay  any  claim 
until  he/she  receives  notice  from  the  Collector  that  no  lien  is  out- 
standing. 
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1.9  Nominee  Names  for  Trust  Funds 


Problem: 


The  City  has  over  400  trusts  which  have  been  established  over  the 
City's  history.  At  present,  securities  are  held  in  the  name  of  the 
specific  fund.  When  the  Treasurer  uses  his/her  investment  powers  to  buy 
and  sell  securities,  he/she  must  go  through  the  whole  change-of -regis- 
tration process.  This  creates  significant  workloads  for  the  Treasury 
Department  personnel  who  handle  the  trust  management  responsibilities. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  City  would  be  able  to  invest  the 
funds  of  these  trusts,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the  trust,  in 
securities  under  one  nominee  name.  The  accounting  for  each  trust  would 
continue  to  be  separate,  but  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  maintain 
separate  investment  accounts.  With  such  a  provision  the  City  would  not 
only  reduce  its  work  in  this  area,  but  should  also  be  able  to  seek  out  a 
higher  average  investment  return. 

The  nominee-name  structure  is  currently  used  by  the  State  Treasurer 
on  securities  held  by  him  for  State  retirement  funds,  under  amendments 
to  M.G.L.C.  32,  S23,  enacted  in  1975.  Similar  amendments  to  the  same 
statute  would  give  city,  town  and  county  treasurers  the  same  power. 
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I. 10  Debt  Management:  Line  of  Credit;  Investment  of  Proceeds  of 
TANS  &  BANS;  and  No  Par  Sale  of  Bond! 


Problem: 

In  today's  more  complex  financial  markets,  the  City  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  technical  restrictions  on  the  issuance  of  both 
short  and  long-term  debt.  Under  current  provisions  the  City  may  not 
enter  into  line  of  credit  agreements  with  lenders  nor  reinvest  the 
proceeds  of  short-term  borrowings  until  the  funds  are  needed.  Because 
the  City  collects  the  bulk  of  its  receipts  twice  a  year  (November  1  and 
May  1),  while  it  spends  money  at  a  more  even  rate,  year-round,  it  must 
borrow,  for  short  periods,  on  tax  anticipation  notes  (TANS)  every  year. 
The  restrictions,  as  noted,  require  the  City  to  borrow  frequently  and 
suffer  from  day-to-day  fluctuations  in  money  rates.  Further,  because 
each  borrowing  is  relatively  small,  the  money  must  be  sought  from  local 
lenders  which  often  means  that  such  lenders  are  over-invested  in  City 
notes. 

The  City  also  is  restricted  from  issuing  below  par  notes  which  cuts 
the  City  off  from  those  investors  who  seek  such  notes  for  their  invest- 
ment purposes. 

Legislation: 

Under  three  pieces  of  proposed  legislation,  the  City  would  be 
permitted  to  borrow  or  arrange  lines  of  credit  at  the  outset  of  each 
year  for  the  total  amount  of  borrowing  required  (line  of  credit  legis- 
lation). Such  borrowings  would  cover  all  or  most  of  the  year's  short- 
term  cash  needs  at  one  time  and  would  therefore  be  large  enough  to  be 
issued  in  national  markets.  This  would  enable  the  City  to  seek  out  more 
competitive  rates  and  then  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  of  these  notes, 
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which  were  not  needed  immediately,  at  higher  rates  until  the  funds  were 
needed  (investments  of  TANS  proceeds  legislation).  Such  an  ability 
would  not  only  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  City's  borrowing  but  also 
reduce  costs. 

Under  this  legislation  the  City  would  continue  to  meet  the  IRS 
regulations  on  such  practices. 

The  ability  to  issue  notes  below  par  would  increase  the  City's 
ability  to  market  its  notes  to  a  broader  range  of  lenders  and  thus 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  (no  par  sale  of  bonds  legislation). 
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II. 1  Aid  to  Compensate  for  Tax-Exempt  Institutions 

Problem: 

The  City  of  Boston  must  raise  69%  of  its  annual  revenue  by  taxation 
of  real  property.  The  amount  of  real  property  which  is  taxable  is 
small;  whether  measured  by  land  area  occupied  or  assessed  valuation,  the 
proportion  of  property  occupied  by  property  taxable  institutions  in  the 
City  of  Boston  has  sharply  decreased  with  the  passage  of  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  55.8%  of  total  real  property  valuation  in  Boston  is  now 
tax-exempt.   And,  exempt  property  is  not  dispersed  equally  among  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  but  rather  clustered  around  certain 
cities  and  towns.  For  the  other  cities  and  towns,  only  22.4%  of  the 
total  real  property  valuation  is  property  tax-exempt. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  served  by  tax- 
exempt  property  situated  in  the  City  of  Boston  is  accurately  described 
as  metropolitan  and  state-wide  rather  than  local.  The  most  rapidly 
expanding  exemption  classification  in  the  City  of  Boston  is  property 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  which,  by  definition,  serves  the  entire  State. 
Monetary  payments-in-lieu  of  taxes  to  the  City  of  Boston  for  this 
property  amounts  to  only  0.8%  of  what  the  City  of  Boston  could  raise  if 
the  land  and  structures  thereon  were  taxable,  while  services  provided  by 
the  offices  located  on  these  properties  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  Other  indications  of  the  benefits  of  the 
tax-exempt  institutions  going  beyond  the  borders  of  Boston  are:  a) 
Boston  residents  comprise  only  36.2%  of  the  admissions  to  tax-exempt 


This  number  is  42%  for  non-municipal  tax-exempt  property. 
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private  hospitals  situated  within  the  City  of  Boston;  b)  only  1.1%  of 

the  students  enrolled  in  tax-exempt  institutions  of  higher  education 

located  in  Boston  are  graduates  of  the  Boston  School  system;  c)  annual 

museum  attendance,  which  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  Boston's 

population,  indicates  that  these  cultural  institutions  are  enjoyed  by 

inhabitants  from  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth;  d) 

exempt  institutions  located  in  the  City  of  Boston  provide  jobs  for 

residents  of  cities  and  towns  surrounding  the  City,  as  is  indicated  by 

the  fact  that  Boston  has  twice  as  many  jobs  as  it  has  residents  in  its 

labor  force,  and  by  the  estimated  250,000  workers  who  commute  into  the 

City  of  Boston  each  day. 

A  1972  study  by  the  Legislative  Research  Council  found: 

Since  a  service  is  rendered  to  non-residents,  the  facility 
is  larger  than  would  be  required  if  it  were  provided  to  only 
residents.  The  percentage  of  the  tax  base  which  is  exempt  is, 
therefore,  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  residents  would  dictate. 
On  the  basis  of  the  regressions  which  were  run,  it  seems  that 
as  a  city  increases  the  number  of  services  which  are  available 
to  non-residents  the  tax  rate  will  also  increase. 

In -lieu  contributions  by  exempt  property  owners  in  the  form  of 
direct  monetary  payments,  jobs,  and  sales  do  not  sufficiently  compensate 
the  City  of  Boston  for  the  loss  of  potential  taxable  property  or  for  the 
costs  of  providing  services  to  the  exempt  institutions  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries. Monetary  in-lieu  payments  received  from  all  exempt  property 
owners  residing  within  the  City  of  Boston  have  the  effect  of  returning 
to  the  tax  rolls  only  4.9%  of  the  exempt  property  situated  in  the  City 


Legislative  Research  Council.  Report  relative  to  State  Assumption 
of  Certain  Real  Property  Tax  Exemptions.  The  Commonwealth  of  Mass. 
House  No.  5969,  May  10,  1972,  p.  49. 
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of  Boston.  In  short,  Boston  must  subsidize  21.6%  of  all  the  exempt 
property  valuation  located  in  the  Commonwealth  while  it  possesses  but  7% 
of  the  Commonwealth's  taxable  equalized  valuation. 

Legislation: 

Since  the  benefits  of  non-municipal  tax-exempt  property,  which  are, 
by  the  way,  a  state-mandated  provision  in  the  property  tax  laws,  go  well 
beyond  the  borders  of  those  cities  and  towns  with  a  very  high  share  of 
the  tax-exempt  institutions,  it  is  proposed  that  the  costs  of  these 
institutions  also  be  shared. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  reimburse  the  City  of  Boston  and 
other  cities  and  towns  for  the  amount  of  its  property  tax  exemptions  in 
excess  of  a  state-wide  average  per  municipality,  to  more  accurately 
reflect  the  contribution  of  Boston's  tax-exempt  property  to  residents  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  This  reimbursement  would  be  equal  to  the 
exempt  equalized  valuation  in  the  city  or  town  minus  the  state-wide 
average  exempt  equalized  valuation  times  the  local  full  value  tax  rate. 


The  Legislative  Research  Bureau's  report,  cited  above,  found  that 
hospitals  were  the  most  important  variable  in  explaining  high  tax  rates. 
From  data  provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Bureau  found  that  while  in  1970,  50.4%  of  the  population 
in  Massachusetts  lived  in  the  state's  39  cities,  65%  of  the  general 
hospitals  in  the  state  were  located  in  these  cities.  Not  only  were 
there  more  general  hospitals,  but  they  were  also  larger  in  the  cities. 
These  hospitals  accounted  for  76.7%  of  all  admissions  to  general  hospitals, 
The  report  concluded:  "The  results  conclusively  establish  that  many 
hospital  facilities  are  truly  regional  in  character."  (op.cit. ,  p. 50.) 
As  this  report  goes  to  press,  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  a  program  of 
state  reimbursement  on  the  same  basis  as  the  above  formula  limited  to 
hospital  property  is  being  studied. 
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Unfortunately,  severe  data  limitations  prevent  a  good  cost  analysis 
of  this  proposal.   The  first  step  spelled  out  in  the  legislation  is  to 
establish  a  good  data  base  by  directing  the  Department  of  Corporations 
and  Taxation  to  include  tax  exempt  properties  in  its  biennial  equalized 
valuation  survey  in  1978.  This  will  provide  comparable  estimates  of  the 
full  value  of  property  tax  exempt  institutions  for  each  city  and  town. 


These  limitations  are  spelled  out  in  the  Legislative  Research  Council's 
report  (op.cit. ,  pp.  33-42). 
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II. 2  Reimbursement  of  Clause  Abatements 


Problem: 


Clause  abatements  are  a  form  of  property  tax  relief  that  are  granted 

to  property  owners  in  certain  hardship  or  special  categories.  Examples 

are  widows,  (Clause  17),  the  elderly  (Clause  41),  the  blind  (Clause  37) 

and  veterans  (Clause  22).  While  property  tax  relief  should  rightly  be 

granted  to  individuals  suffering  from  particular  hardship  conditions,  it 

makes  little  sense  for  the  municipality  in  which  needy  individuals 

happen  to  reside  to  pay  the  full  cost.  In  effect,  these  municipalities 

are  being  penalized  for  containing  a  needy  population.  Boston  and  other 

large  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  contain  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 

1 
needy  and  are  thus  unduly  penalized  under  this  system.   In  1977,  Boston 

will  lose  roughly  $10m  in  property  tax  revenues  through  state-mandated 

clause  abatements. 

For  fiscal  1975,  a  year  for  which  comparable  data  are  available  the 
average  tax  dollars  abated  in  Boston  was  $540  per  clause  exemption 
compared  to  a  state-wide  average  of  $216  per  clause  exemption. 

The  accompanying  tables  present  some  basic  figures  on  clause  abatements 
for  both  the  State  and  for  Boston. 

Legislation: 

Proposed  is  legislation  providing  for  State  reimbursement  for 
property  tax  revenue  lost  pursuant  to  state-mandated  tax  exemptions  in 
those  cities  and  towns  where  the  revenue  lost  because  of  such  exemptions 
exceeds  the  average  for  all  cities  and  towns.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  the  legislation  will  benefit  Boston  in  the  amount  of  $3. 52m. 


1 

The  state  does  reimburse  for  clause  abatements  for  Veterans,  Widows 
and  blind  persons. 
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Table  V:  Chapter  59,  Section  5:  Clause  Abatements  for  State 

Fiscal  1975  (Millions) 


Clause 

Tax  dollars 
abated 

#  of 
cases 

Avg.  tax  dollar 
abated  per  case 

17  (widows,  minors 
persons  over  70) 

$  5.48 

20,847 

$263 

18  (hardship  cases) 

1.68 

4,380 

383 

22  (Veterans) 

18.67 

183,487 

101 

37  (Blind  persons) 

1.46 

2,569 

568 

41  (elderly) 

34.33 

73,316 

468 

42,  43  (widows  of 
police  and  fire) 

.10 

135 

740 

TOTALS  $61.72         284,734  $216 

Source:   Local  Bureau  of  Taxation,  Dept.  of  Corporations  and  Taxation 
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Table  VI:  Chapter  59,  Section  5:  Clause  Abatements  for  Boston 

Fiscal  1975 


Clause 


Tax  dollars 
abated 

#  of 
cases 

Avg.  tax  dollar 
abated  per  case 

$  977,461 

2,560 

$ 

381 

138,809 

230 

603 

2,124,851 

5,360 

936 

170,184 

200 

850 

4,485,271 

6,280 

714 

30,468 

28 

1 

,088 

$7,927,048 

14,658 

$ 

540 

17 

18 
22 
37 
41 
42 

TOTAL 

Source:   C.  Mehegan,  Assessing  Office,  City  of  Boston 
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II. 3  Provision  of  a  Share  of  Federal  General  Revenue  Sharing  Distributions 
to  Suffolk  County 


Problem: 

Suffolk  County  does  not  receive  a  share  of  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  as  do  other  counties  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  because 
Suffolk  County,  which  provides  county  services  to  Boston,  Chelsea, 
Revere  and  Winthrop,  and  which  is  funded  entirely  by  Boston,  is  classified 
by  the  Census  Bureau  as  part  of  Boston  City  Government.  If  Suffolk 
County  were  considered  a  separate  unit  of  local  government,  it  would 
receive  approximately  $1.5  to  2.0m  in  Revenue  Sharing  funds.  Even  under 
the  current  system,  this  money  would  not  be  lost  to  Suffolk  County  and 
Boston  if  the  City  received  credit  under  the  formula  for  the  extra  "tax 
effort"  required  to  support  county  costs;  however,  while  county  taxes 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  part  of  Boston's  taxes,  they  cause  Boston  to 
exceed  a  limit  on  per  capita  distributions.  The  resulting  net  loss  of 
$1.3m  is  redistributed  to  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Hence,  Boston  taxpayers  are  carrying  an  extremely  unjust  double  burden. 
First,  they  must  pay  the  entire  costs  of  Suffolk  County  government. 
Second,  the  City  is  actually  penalized  under  the  Revenue  Sharing  Formula, 
because  it  is  forced  to  pay  for  all  of  Suffolk  County  costs. 

Legislation: 

Legislation  proposed  by  the  City  of  Boston  provides  for  a  revision 
in  the  Revenue  Sharing  distribution  formula  within  Massachusetts  (as 
allowed  under  the  state  option  clause  in  the  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act)  to  provide  a  share  of  funds  to  Suffolk  County. 
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II. 4  Change  in  Proration  Method  of  Chapter  70  Aid 

Problem: 

The  great  majority  of  State  aid  to  localities  is  for  educational 
programs  and  the  majority  of  this  aid  is  distributed  for  general  education 
under  the  Chapter  70  formula. 

The  general  goal  of  the  Chapter  70  aid  program  is  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  education  through  "equalizing"  the  amounts  able  to 
be  spent  on  education  between  cities  and  towns.  Thus,  localities  with 
less  ability  to  raise  money  for  education  (as  measured  by  property  value 
per  school  child)  should  receive  a  greater  percentage  of  their  expenditures 
in  the  form  of  State  aid  than  wealthier  communities.  For  example, 
Leominster  and  Belmont  are  roughly  equal  in  terms  of  population.  These 
communities  also  have  comparable  property  tax  rates,  but  with  a  much 
lower  total  property  value,  Leominster  was  able  to  spend  only  $716  per 
pupil  in  fiscal  year  1974,  while  Belmont  spent  $1159  per  pupil,  a 
difference  of  $443  per  pupil,  or  62%. 

To  make  up  for  this  disparity  in  ability  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity,  the  Chapter  70  program  would  have  provided  Leominster  with 
$335  in  per-pupil  aid  while  providing  Belmont  with  $169  per  pupil, 
if  the  program  had  been  fully  funded.  Unfortunately,  the  Chapter  70 
program  has  not  been  fully  funded  in  recent  years.  State  aid  has  been 
approximately  80<t  on  the  entitled  dollar.  While  it  may  be  useless  to 
lament  this  lack  of  full  funding,  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  the 
method  for  reducing  aid  to  communities  under  partial  funding  operates 
against  the  basic  objective  of  the  program:  compensating  for  the  differences 
between  communities  in  the  ability  to  raise  money  for  schools.  The 
current  Chapter  70  proration  method  decreases  per-pupil  aid  more  for 
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poorer  communities  than  wealthier  ones.  (Under  the  current  method,  the 
dollar  amount  of  aid  is  reduced  by  the  same  percentage  for  communities.) 
For  the  Leominster  and  Belmont  example  noted  above  this  means  that  under 
50  percent  funding  for  Chapter  70,  aid  to  Leominster  is  reduced  by  $177 
per  pupil  while  aid  to  Belmont  is  reduced  by  $85  per  pupil.  In  other 
words,  on  a  per-pupil  basis,  aid  to  Leominster  is  reduced  by  twice  the 
reduction  for  Belmont. 

Obviously,  the  effect  of  the  Chapter  70  proration  method  would  be 
insignificant  if  Chapter  70  were  fully  funded.  Likewise  the  effect 
would  be  less  important  if  the  relative  amount  of  funding  were  increasing. 
However,  the  relative  funding  of  Chapter  70  is  decreasing.  Total  funding 
for  educational  aid  has  been  held  constant  by  the  Commonwealth,  despite 
increases  in  local  school  expenditures  due  to  inflation.  On  top  of 
this,  amounts  provided  for  Chapter  70  are  decreasing  dramatically  due  to 
increased  funding  for  special  education  programs.  (The  aid  comes  from 
the  same  fund  for  educational  aid  which  has  a  fixed  amount  available.) 

Legislation: 

Equalizing  effects  of  Chapter  70  would  be  further  enhanced  if,  in 
the  event  of  budgetary  shortfall,  entitlements  were  recomputed  by  adjusting 
the  formula  rather  than  simply  prorating  the  original  entitlements.  If 
funds  are  insufficient  to  reimburse  at  35%  of  reimbursable  expenses  for 
a  town  of  average  wealth  (as  intended  by  Chapter  70),  there  is  some 
lower  percentage  target  (e.g.,  30  percent)  at  which  the  formula  can  be 
consisted  with  its  equalizing  intent.  Recomputing  entitlements  at  the 
lower  target  level  results  in  a  less  than  proportionate  reduction  of  aid 
for  poorer  districts.  Such  an  adjustment,  which  is  used  in  the  Vermont 
school  aid  formula  (Title  16,  section  3472  Vermont  Statutes  Annotated), 
is  superior  to  simple  prorating. 
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II. 5  Municipal  Revenue  Sharing 

Problem: 

State  aid  policies  in  Massachusetts  depart  from  the  national  trend 
of  more  state  aid  being  distributed  to  municipalities  "with  no  strings 
attached."  Furthers,  State  aid  as  a  percent  of  local  general  revenue  in 
Massachusetts  is  less  than  in  46  other  states,  including  several  where 
the  non-federal  share  of  welfare  is  financed  entirely  by  the  state. 
Finally ,  State  aid  in  Massachusetts  goes  mostly  to  education  and  education- 
related  functions  accounting  for  almost  80%  of  total  State  aid.  The 
only  significant  current  form  of  general  purpose  aid  for  non-school 
functions  is  the  Local  Aid  Fund  set  up  in  1971  to  distribute  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  State  Lottery.  The  aid  in  this  fund  represents 
only  about  5%  of  total  state  aid. 

Besides  the  relatively  small  amount  of  aid  distributed  by  the 
lottery  aid  fund,  this  formula  for  distributions  to  the  cities  and  towns 
depends  on  equalized  values  per  capita  as  a  measure  of  fiscal  capacity 
and  population  as  a  measure  of  need.  We  feel  that  a  formula  that  is 
more  equalizing  than  the  lottery  formula  and  which  has  better  measures 
of  fiscal  capacity,  tax  effort  and  municipal  needs  is  the  Municipal 
Revenue  Sharing  Proposal. 

Legislation: 

We  are  proposing  that  the  lottery  formula  be  replaced  by  the  Municipal 

1 
Revenue  Sharing  Formula. 


1 

This  formula  was  suggested  in  1975  by  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities 
and  Towns. 
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The  share  of  the  total  distribution  going  to  each  municipality  (A 
in  the  formula)  is  based  on  its  percentage  of  the  total  revenue  sharing 
allocations  made  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  all  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State  during  the  last  entitlement  period  preceding  that  fiscal 
year,  such  percentage  being  modified  by  its  work  force  ratio  factor  and 
its  income  ratio  factor  as  shown  in  the  following  formula.  Boston's 
share  of  state  aid  under  this  program  would  be  20.8%  of  the  total  dis- 
tribution. 

Allocation  =  (1  +  .33J)  x  GRS  x  Income 

xT 

Sum  of  numerators  for  all  cities  and  towns. 

J  =  Work  force  ratio  (ratio  of  number  of  persons  15  years  of  age 
or  older  employed  in  each  municipality  to  the  number  of  such 
employed  persons  residing  in  such  city  or  town,  as  most  recently 
determined  by  U.S.  Census). 

GRS  =  City  or  town  general  revenue  sharing  allocation  divided  by  sum 
of  all  revenue  sharing  allocations  for  all  cities  and  towns. 

Income  =  Income  ratio  (ratio  of  per  capita  income  for  entire  Common- 
wealth to  per  capita  income  for  city  or  town), 

T  =  Total  amount  to  be  distributed. 
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II. 6  Commonwealth  Resume  paying  Medical  Expenses  of  Persons  on  General  Relief 

Last  year  the  State  cut  medical  expenses  from  General  Relief  assistance. 
The  result  was  not  that  the  General  Relief  recipients  went  without 
necessary  medical  care,  rather  these  recipients  knocked  on  the  door  of 
charity  hospitals  run  by  the  urban  centers  across  the  Commonwealth. 
Boston  City  Hospital  is  one  of  those  hospitals  which  under  its  charter 
must  provide  medical  care  to  the  indigent.  While  the  State  "cut  costs", 
the  City  Hospital  incurred  a  cost  of  $5m-7m  by  providing  medical  care  to 
General  Relief  recipients.  The  percent  of  patients  with  no  resources 
rose  from  4%  to  30%  in  one  year. 

Legislation: 

The  legislation  simply  provides  for  the  Commonwealth  to  resume  the 
payment  of  medical  expenses  to  persons  on  General  Relief. 
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II. 7  County  Courts 

Problem: 

The  costs  of  operating  courts  in  Suffolk  County  are  shared  by  the 
State  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  logic  involved  in  having  the  State  assume  the  entire  costs  of 

operating  the  courts  may  be  found  in  Article  XI  of  the  Declaration  of 

Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Every  subject  of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  find  a  certain 
remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries 
or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or 
character.  He  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it;  completely,  and 
without  any  denial;  promptly,  and  without  delay;  conformable 
to  the  laws. 

Certainly,  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  above  provisions  would 
conclude  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  a  function  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole 
and  not  of  any  of  its  political  subdivision. 

The  inequity  and  inefficiency  of  the  present  system  of  fragmented 
responsibility  as  between  county  and  state  government  for  court  admin- 
istration would  also  support  this  proposal  for  state  assumption  of  the 
entire  costs  of  operation  of  the  courts. 

The  present  arrangement  of  divided  financial  responsibility  is  both 
illogical  and  inconsistent.  The  following  are  glaring  examples  of  such 
inconsistency.  The  probate  courts  serve  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
located.  Yet  their  justices  and  registers  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth. 
The  clerks  of  court  who  serve  the  state-wide  Supreme  Judicial  and  Superior 
courts  for  their  respective  counties  are  paid  by  such  counties,  but  the 
judges  of  these  two  courts  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  auditors  and 
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masters  appointed  to  help  them  carry  out  their  judicial  functions  are 
paid  by  the  counties. 

Probation  is  now  recognized  as  a  State  system.  The  Commissioner  of 
Probation,  his  deputy,  and  probation  officers  attached  to  Superior 
courts  are  paid  by  the  State,  while  the  probation  officers  assigned  to 
district  courts  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  counties. 

If  the  administration  of  justice  is  a  matter  of  state-wide  concern, 
it  follows  that  the  present  arrangement  under  which  80  percent  of  the 
costs  are  borne  by  one  limited  class  of  taxpayers,  the  property  owner, 
is  inequitable.  The  State  as  a  whole  benefits  from  effective  administration 
of  justice.  The  present  complicated  system  of  multiple  bookkeeping  by 
sixteen  independent  units  and  the  voluminous  auditing  requirement  would 
be  reduced  considerably  if  it  were  concentrated  under  a  single  authority. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  consolidated  purchasing  and  contracting 
would  result  in  economies. 

Recently,  the  Cox  Commission  has  suggested  a  phasing  in  of  the 
State  takeover  of  the  costs  of  county  courts.  Our  goal  is  consistent 
with  this  objective  except  we  wish  to  quicken  the  pace  of  State  takeover 
of  these  costs. 
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II. 8  Veterans'  Benefits 


Problem: 


Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  currently  require  that 
cities  and  towns  extend  benefits  to  needy  veterans  residing  within  their 
local  jurisdictions.  Providing  income  maintenance,  medical  aid  and 
social  services,  this  program  is  separate  from  public  welfare.  The 
costs  are  shared  equally  by  municipalities  and  the  Commonwealth.  Each 
city  or  town  operates  a  veterans'  office,  and  the  local  veterans'  service 
agent  is  an  employee  of  the  respective  municipality.  Benefit  levels  and 
eligibility  requirements  are  set  by  the  State.  The  State,  through  its 
Office  of  Veterans'  Services,  reimburses  the  localities  for  50  percent 
of  the  costs  of  assistance  they  provide  to  veterans.  However,  the  State 
does  not  reimburse  municipalities  for  the  adminstrative  expenses  incurred 
by  veterans'  service  agents  or  veterans'  service  offices.  In  most  other 
states,  a  few  special  services  are  provided  by  either  state  or  local 
veterans'  offices  and  the  major  portion  of  aid  and  rehabilitative  services 
are  provided  under  Social  Security  Administration  assistance  for  the 
qualified  needy,  including  veterans,  who  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled. 
Benefits  under  such  federal  assistance,  so-called  Supplementary  Security 
Income,  are  more  liberal,  by  and  large,  than  under  the  Massachusetts 
veterans'  benefits  program. 

Another  aspect  of  this  issue  is  the  legal  requirement  that  the 
State  must  operate  a  separate  administrative  structure  for  this  independent 
program  of  income  maintenance,  medical  and  social  services  which  is 
similar  in  purpose  and  nature  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  administrative  agency  for  state  and  federal  categorical  assistance 
programs. 
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Human  services  1n  general  are  becoming  increasingly  recognized  as  a 
state-federal  as  opposed  to  a  local  responsibility.  For  veterans' 
services  the  case  for  state-federal  assumption  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  for  state  assumption  of  administrative  responsibility  is  a  strong 
one.  Localities  do  not  have  discretion  concerning  veterans'  benefits 
because  Massachusetts  law  mandates  that  they  be  carried  out.  Localities 
certainly  have  no  control  over  the  numbers  of  veterans  that  will  require 
aid  within  their  jurisdiction.  While  in  the  armed  forces,  veterans 
serve  the  country  as  a  whole  which  reinforces  the  argument  that  the 
federal  government  should  share  the  responsibilities  of  providing  for 
needy  veterans. 

Legislation: 

Under  proposed  legislation,  qualified  veterans  would  be  transferred 
to  benefit  programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Administration 
and  they  would  receive  their  assistance  under  federally-established 
standards.  Veterans  and  their  dependents  not  qualifying  for  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  would  still  be  covered  under  the  State's 
own  General  Relief  program.  The  legislation  would  not  affect  the  eligibility 
of  veterans  for  specified  benefits  not  encompassed  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  General  Relief.  Adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
result  in  a  net  cost  reduction  to  the  City  of  Boston  of  $4m. 
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II. 9  State  Fiscal  Responsibility  Legislation 


Problem: 


Over  the  years  the  Commonwealth  has  enacted  many  laws  which  obligate 
cities  and  towns  to  expand  existing  local  programs  or  to  assume  new 
services  and  functions.  Often  these  laws  promise  state  financial  assistance, 
but  provide  partial  assistance  at  best.  The  most  recent  and  glaring 
example  is  the  Special  Education  Act,  Chapter  766  of  1972. 

Legislation; 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  would  eliminate  state  laws 
which  add  to  local  government  costs  unless  the  General  Court  provides 
state  financial  assistance  to  offset  these  costs. 
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11.10  MBTA  Cost  Allocation  Formula  Adjustment 

Problem; 

MBTA  express  service  costs  (e.g.  trains  and  rapid  transit)  make  up 
53%  of  the  total  MBTA  deficit  paid  for  through  local  property  taxes;  the 
City  of  Boston  pays  42%  of  this  portion  of  the  deficit.  The  City  also 
pays  about  the  same  proportion  (42%)  of  local  services  costs  (the 
remaining  47%  of  the  deficit). 

The  City's  42%  share  of  express  service  costs  is  extremely  high  in 

relation  to  services  received.  Boston  users  of  express  service  account 

for  an  estimated  30%  of  total  express  service  users.  Thus,  City  taxpayers 

receive  only  30%  of  the  benefits  of  express  service  and  should  pay  only 

30%  of  the  costs.  Instead,  the  City  pays  42%  of  the  deficit.  This 

inequity  is  a  result  of  the  measures  used  to  allocate  express  service 

costs.  Three-quarters  of  these  costs  are  allocated  to  cities  and  towns 

1 
within  the  MBTA  district  in  proporation  to  the  number  of  commuters  from 

each  city  and  town.  Based  upon  this  measure,  Boston's  share  would  be  10% 

of  the  total  except  that  the  State  statute  concerning  the  financing  of 

the  MBTA  requires  that  Boston  pay  a  minimum  of  30%. 

The  other  quarter  of  express  service  cost  is  allocated  to  cities 

and  towns  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  riders  boarding  at  express 

stations  within  the  city  or  town.  According  to  this  measure,  as  currently 

applied,  Boston's  share  is  78%  of  the  total.  This  incredibly  high  share 

results  because  boarders  are  counted  at  express  service  stations  during 

the  entire  day.  As  a  result,  people  going  home  at  night  are  included  1n 


1 
One  who  lives  in  one  town  and  works  in  another. 
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Boston's  boarding  count.  For  example,  virtually  all  B&M  commuters  come 
from  suburban  communities  north  of  Boston  yet  nearly  half  the  boarding 
count  takes  place  at  Boston's  North  Station  at  night  when  these  commuters 
go  home.  The  result  of  this  method  of  allocating  costs  is  that  Boston 
taxpayers  pay  a  very  high  subsidy  for  suburban  express  service  commuters. 
If  the  boarding  count  measure  were  restricted  to  morning  boarders, 
Boston's  share  of  this  portion  of  express  service  assessments  would  be 
reduced  dramatically. 

Legislation: 

To  eliminate  the  inequities  to  Boston  in  the  method  of  allocating 
express  service  costs,  proposed  legislation  would  reduce  the  mandated 
minimum  of  the  three-quarter  portion  to  25%  and  provide  that  boarding 
counts  be  restricted  to  morning  riders.  This  would  reduce  Boston's 
share  of  express  service  costs  from  42%  to  30%  for  a  net  reduction  In 
assessments  of  approximately  $4m. 
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1 1 . 1 1  State  Urban  Renewal  Assistance  to  Federally  Funded  Projects 

Problem: 

In  1961  the  State  passed  legislation  providing  State  urban  renewal 
assistance  to  federally  funded  projects.  The  State  was  to  provide  this 
assistance  by  paying  for  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  these  projects. 
Presently  the  State  is  delinquent  in  payment  to  the  City  of  Boston  by 
the  amount  of  $8,874,932.78  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  1976  entitlement 
will  be  $2,692,167.94,  for  a  total  of  $11. 5m  due  to  Boston  from  the 
State. 

Legislation: 

Non-payment  by  the  State  is  due  to  a  current  ceiling  of  $3. 5m  of 
disbursements  under  this  program  imposed  in  any  fiscal  year.  The  submitted 
legislation,  which  will  only  be  a  first  step,  is  to  have  this  ceiling 
lifted.  The  second  step  will  be  to  seek  an  appropriation  to  pay  this 
bill.  In  the  past  this  bill  has  been  filed  and  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs. 


' 
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III.l.   Payroll  Excise:  Local  Option 

In  Boston,  where  the  effective  rate  of  taxation  is  now  9.2%  on  all 
real  property,  the  property  tax  is  approaching  confiscation.  Astoundingly, 
Boston  is  the  only  city  of  the  largest  thirty  in  the  nation  which  can 
raise  its  revenues  by  only  a  single  tax  -  the  property  tax.  Other 
cities  can  employ  sales,  income  or  payroll  taxes.  But  these  alternatives 
are  prohibited  by  state  statute  in  Boston. 

It  is  our  contention  that  alternative  revenue  sources  must  be 
found,  and  the  property  tax  must  be  reduced.  One  approach  which,  especially 
compared  to  the  property  tax,  has  considerable  merit  is  the  payroll 
excise  tax.  Such  a  tax  would  be  levied  on  an  employer,  as  a  percentage 
levy  on  his  employee  payrolls.  It  would  apply  only  to  employers  with 
annual  payrolls  of  over  $40,000,  and  could  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
employees.  Legislation  would  specify  that  the  excise  could  not  be 
deducted  from  employee  salaries.  The  revenues  raised  by  the  payroll 
excise  would  be  used  directly  to  reduce  the  property  tax  levy. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  payroll  excise  tax  can  be 
compared  to  those  of  a  property  tax: 

a)  Unlike  the  property  tax,  the  payroll  excise  will  not 
contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  housing.  It  will,  in 
fact,  increase  the  market  value  of  housing  in  Boston  by 
permitting  a  reduction  in  the  property  tax. 

b)  Unlike  the  property  tax,  the  payroll  excise  will  be 
responsive  to  economic  growth.  The  payroll  excise  will 
yield  an  increasing  amount  of  revenue  during  inflationary 
periods.  The  property  tax  is  not  responsive  to  economic 
conditions,  and,  in  fact,  imposes  greater  burdens  on 
taxpayers  during  hard  times. 
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c)   Unlike  the  property  tax,  the  payroll  excise  would  be  a 
tax  on  those  institutions  which  now  pay  no  taxes.  These 
institutions,  which  benefit  the  region  and  the  state  but 
are  paid  for  by  Boston  taxpayers,  should  pay  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  city  government. 

One  serious  question  about  imposing  a  payroll  excise  is  how  1t  will 
affect  business.  Will  a  payroll  excise  lead  to  a  migration  of  businesses 
from  Boston  and  discourage  new  business  formation  within  the  City? 
Since  studies  show  that  high  property  taxes  already  produce  these  effects, 
here  again  the  payroll  excise  must  be  seen  in  contrast  to  the  property 
tax. 

We  believe  that  a  comparison  favors  the  payroll  excise.  First, 
business  considers  a  payroll  excise  as  a  variable  rather  than  a  fixed 
cost.  When  business  is  taxed  through  the  property  tax,  it  pays  the  same 
amount  whether  profits  are  high  or  low.  In  contrast,  during  slow  periods 
when  a  firm  lays  off  employees  temporarily,  it  can  -  with  the  payroll 
excise  -  reduce  Its  tax  liability.  Given  that  business  prefers  variable 
costs  to  fixed  ones,  the  payroll  excise  can  be  regarded  a  preferable 
alternative  to  the  property  tax. 

Second,  the  revenue  from  a  payroll  excise  will  lower  property  taxes 
for  business.  Because  of  the  property  tax  reduction,  the  net  cost  to 
business  would  be  the  difference  between  the  payroll  excise  liability 
and  the  reduced  property  tax  liability.  For  instance,  in  Boston,  business 
pays  54%  of  the  property  tax  levy.  Hence  a  $35m  property  tax  reduction, 
leaves  an  average  net  cost  to  business  of  $16m.  We  have  not  analyzed 
the  distributional  effects  yet,  but  one  factor  to  consider  is  that  the 
property  tax-exempt  Institutions  pay  some  of  the  $35m  but  do  not  receive 
any  of  the  property  tax  reduction  going  to  businesses.  In  addition,  the 
average,  federal  tax  liability  across  the  nation  is  37.5%.  What  this 
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means  is  that  for  every  $1.00  business  pays  1n  a  payroll  tax,  on  average, 
they  "save"  37.5<t  1n  Federal  taxes.  Taking  this  factor  Into  consideration 
the  net  cost  to  business  is  reduced  to  about  $10m.  The  revenue  from  the 
payroll  excise,  employed  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  homes  in  Boston,  will 
help  prop  up  the  real  estate  market,  lead  to  better  maintenance  of 
property  and  reduce  the  incidence  of  abandonment  of  homes.  The  flight 
of  taxpayers  from  the  City  could  be  arrested  and  this,  obviously,  is 
good  for  business  in  Boston. 
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Table  VII:  Estimated  Yield  and  Tax  Rate  Impact  of 
A  1%  Local  Option  Payroll  Excise 


Cities  &  Towns 

1%  Payroll 

Prop.  Tax  Rate 

Avg.  Net  Cost 

over  50,000  pop. 

Excise  Yield 

Reduction 

to  Business* 

(millions) 

(millions) 

Arlington 

$  3,689 

-$10.28 

$  3,098 

Boston 

39,177 

-  22.94 

18,021 

Brockton 

22,146 

-  29.49 

15,502 

Brookline 

930 

-  2.05 

511 

Cambridge 

9,259 

-  28.22 

3,981 

Chicopee 

1,622 

-  15.60 

1,297 

Fall  River 

2,644 

-  16.63 

1,850 

Frami  ngham 

2,225 

-  4.02 

1,513 

Lawrence 

2,243 

-  19.17 

1,256 

Lowe! 1 

2,445 

-  14.47 

1,344 

Lynn** 

3,750 

-  26.78 

2,625 

Maiden 

1,249 

-  9.53 

874 

Medford 

1,188 

-  8.89 

831 

New  Bedford 

3,250 

-  14.84 

2,437 

Newton 

2,791 

-  7.52 

2,065 

Pittsfield 

2,646 

-  8.40 

1,931 

Quincy 

2,624 

-  10.17 

1,679 

Somerville 

1,553 

-  11.02 

947 

Springfield 

5,704 

-  8.50 

3,194 

Walt  ham 

5,071 

-  9.89 

3,093 

Weymouth 

513 

-  1.26 

410 

Worcester 

7,408 

-  16.03 

4,148 

*  Calculated  as  the  payroll  liability  minus  the 
reduction  in  the  property  tax  liability. 
Federal  tax  deductibility  not  estimated  here. 

**  On  1975  valuation. 
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Table  VII     (continued) 


Cities  &  Towns 

1%   Payroll 

Prop.  Tax  Rate 

Avg.  Net  Cost 

over  25,000  pop. 

Excise  Yield 

Reduction 

to  business 

(millions) 

Attleboro 

$  1,826 

-$  9.22 

$1,241 

Belmont 

- 

1.09 

700 

Beverly 

877 

- 

3.72 

701 

Bill  erica 

588 

- 

9.80 

470 

Braintree 

1,403 

- 

2.71 

827 

Chelmsford 

350 

_ 

1.32 

280 

Chelsea 

749 

- 

12.91 

374 

Danvers 

734 

- 

3.84 

513 

Dedham 

807 

- 

3.11 

645 

Everett 

1,042 

- 

5.03 

573 

Fitchburg 

1,470 

_ 

5.76 

1,029 

Haverhill 

813 

_ 

7.89 

569 

Hoi yoke 

505 

- 

4.68 

303 

Leominster 

1,057 

- 

5.11 

687 

Lexington 

1,082 

- 

4.34 

941 

Marlborough 

558 

- 

8.58 

373 

Melrose 

356 

- 

1.49 

320 

Methuen 

355 

- 

5.72 

319 

Mi  1  ton 

2,205 

- 

2.90 

2,028 

Natick 

1,013 

- 

5.22 

952 

Need ham 

1,221 

_ 

3.80 

940 

Northampton 

734 

- 

4.53 

506 

Norwood 

1,380 

- 

4.61 

1,007 

Pea body 

908 

- 

2.76 

635 

Randolph 

468 

- 

3.22 

374 

Revere 

426 

_ 

4.39 

285 

Salem 

1,329 

- 

1.11 

883 

Taunton 

892 

- 

1.22 

669 

Water town 

1,423 

- 

1.45 

981 

Wellesley 

981 

- 

3.38 

833 

West  Springfield 

972 

_ 

3.77 

563 

Westfield 

1,028 

- 

5.84 

750 

Woburn 

1,260 

- 

8.75 

844 
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III. 2    A  Parking  Excise  on  the  Use  of  Off-street  Non-res1dent1al 
Parking  Faci  11  tie's:  Local  Option 


The  parking  excise  is  to  be  levied  on  the  use  of  unmetered,  non- 
residential, off-street  parking  provided  for  consideration  in  those 
areas  of  a  city  or  town  deemed  to  be  a  "traffic-impacted  area".  The 
purpose  of  the  excise  is  both  to  be  a  revenue  producer  and  to  allocate 
parking  spaces  in  the  impacted  area.  The  latter  should  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  downtown  traffic  congestion  and  to  more  efficient  use  of  automobile 
and  mass  transit  modes.  For  Boston,  the  impacted  area  is  essentially  the 
downtown  area  within  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Fenway  Park  area. 

The  amount  of  the  excise  1s  to  be  determined  by  the  city  or  town 

which  exercises  the  local  option.  The  excise  is  imposed  at  the  time  of 

transfer  of  the  right  to  use  the  parking  space  which  is  a  transaction 

between  the  operator  of  the  space  and  the  vehicle  operator.  The  excise 

is  collected  by  the  operator  and  paid  monthly  to  the  city.  The  legislation 

allows  the  excise  to  be  imposed  on  both  commercial  and  non-commercial 

parking  spaces  (i.e.,  employee  parking  spaces)  which  are  provided  for  a 

consideration.  In  this  way,  private  spaces  provided  by  employers  at  a 

1 
reduced  rate,  or  as  a  fringe  benefit  of  employment  are  taxed. 


1 

It  is  well  established  that  municipalities  may  Impose  a  parking  tax. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  "(T)he  city  was  constitutionally 
entitled  to  put  the  automobile  parker  to  the  choice  of  using  other 
transportation  or  paying  the  increased  tax"  Pittsburgh  v.  Alco  Parking 
Co.,  417  U.S.  369,  379  (1974).  The  Court  rejected  a  due  process 
challenge  to  the  city's  tax  obtained  from  all  transactions  Involving 
the  parking  of  a  car  at  a  non-residential  parking  place  in  return  for  a 
consideration. 
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Some  other  cities  that  presently  have  a  direct  tax  on  parking  fees 

are  New  York  City  (6%)  District  of  Columbia  (8%),  Pittsburgh  (20%)  and 

San  Francisco  (10%).  Studies  have  shown  that  a  10%  to  20%  tax  has  only 

a  small  effect  on  auto  travel  cost  and  modal  choice.  A  significant 

shift  from  low-occupancy  auto  travel  will  not  occur  until  the  rate 

1 
reaches  50%. 

The  administration  of  this  excise  can  be  delegated  to  the  local  tax 

collector.  The  cost  of  administering  a  parking  tax  is  estimated  to  be 

2 
between  4%  to  5%  of  the  total  taxes  collected.   Part  of  the  cost  could 

be  a  provision  allowing  for  a  partial  refund  to  the  owners  of  the 

parking  facilities  to  cover  collection  costs. 

In  the  City  of  Boston  the  total  number  of  parking  spaces  (both  lots 

and  garages)  in  the  downtown  Boston  proper  was  54,287  in  1976.  This  is 

shown  by  public  and  private  spaces  in  Table  VIII. 


1 
David  Hiatt,  "The  Potential  for  Modal  Shift:  Urban  Auto  Travel  to 
Public  Transit,"  Working  Paper  Wo-RP-SP-20  (Cambridge,  Mass:  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center,  1973) 

2 

Metropolitan  Washington  (D.C.)  Council  of  Governments.  Parking  Management 
Policies  and  Auto  Control  Zones.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
May,  1975,  p.  170 
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Table  VIII:  Off  Street  Parking  in  the  Boston  Central  Business  District 

Facilities  Opened  to  the  public 

units       spaces 

Lots 

Garages 

Garages  under  construction 

Lots  under  construction 

Total  175  35,366 

Facilities  for  Private  Use 

units  spaces 

Lots  199  10,199 

Garages    .  25  8,722 

Total  224  18,921 

Total  Facilities 


124 

8,322 

47 

26,061 

2 

717 

2 

266 

units  spaces 


Lots 

Garages 

Garages  under  construction 

Lots  under  construction 


323 

18,521 

72 

34,783 

2 

717 

2 

266 

Total  399  54,287 
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Table  IX  presents  estimates  of  the  gross  revenue  yield  to  Boston  of 
imposing  a  surcharge  or  a  percentage  excise  on  a  total  of  54,287  spaces. 
A  surcharge  is  an  established  amount  of  tax  per  transaction  (e.g.  50<£), 
while  a  percentage  excise  is  a  percentage  amount  of  tax  per  transaction 
(e.g.  50%).  It  is  assumed  in  making  the  estimates  for  Table  IX  that 
there  are  200  business  days  a  year  versus  240  days.  The  former  is 
considered  to  be  a  conservative  estimate. 


1 
Table  IX:  Yields  from  the  Parking  Excise  Tax  (millions) 


excise  sure 

harge 

@20Q  days 

@240  days 

$  .10 

.25 

.50 

.75 

1.00 

$  1.12m 

2.80 

5.60 

8.40 

11.21 

$1.35m 

3.36 

6.72 

10.08 

13.44 

percentage 

@  200  days 
total  receipts  = 
25.24m 

@240  days 
total  receipts  = 
$30. 28m 

10% 
20% 
30% 
50% 

$  2.52m 
5.04 
7.57 
12.62 

$  3.03m 

6.06 

9.08 

14.64 

1 

The  estimates  in  this  Table  are  made  on  the  following  assumptions: 
a)  the  average  turnover  1s  1.45  for  lots  and  1.14  for  garages,  b)  the 
maximum  capacity  utilization  per  day  1s  assumed  to  be  90%  for  lots  and 
78%  for  garages,  c)  the  average  charge  per  transaction  is  $2.25.  The 
estimates  on  turnover  and  capacity  are  from  the  report  of  Wilbur  Smith 
and  Associates.  Governor's  Recess  Commission  on  the  MBTA  in  1972-1973. 
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There  are  different  merits  for  each  of  the  alternative  ways  of 
levying  the  parking  excise.  The  advantage  of  the  percentage  rate  is 
that  it  maintains  relative  price  differences,  which  presumably  reflect 
the  strength  of  auto  travelers  preferences  for  traveling  by  auto  and 
parking  in  a  particular  location.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  current 
prices  would  be  the  most  appropriate  basis  for  computing  the  amount  of 
tax  necessary  to  cause  a  desired  change  in  travel  preference. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  surcharge  has  the  advantage  of  placing  a 
significant  disincentive  on  all  parking,  even  on  spaces  that  are  currently 
free  or  otherwise  subsidized.  A  surcharge  may  be  appropriate  for  parking 
which  is  priced  below  market  level  because,  unlike  a  percentage  tax,  a 
surcharge  is  not  diluted  by  underpricing.  For  example,  a  central  business 
district  employee  parking  space  might  have  a  market  value  of  $5.00  a  day 
but  might  cost  the  user  only  $2.50  a  day  because  the  employer  pays  the 
other  half  as  part  of  his  office  rent.  Hence,  imposing  a  percentage  tax 
would  produce  only  half  the  desired  disincentive. 

One  of  the  key  variables  the  City  considered  1n  proposing  a  parking 
excise  was  the  need  to  allow  short-term  parking  in  the  central  business 
district  by  shoppers  and  visitors.  A  flat  surcharge  would  affect  both 
the  short-term  parker  and  the  commuter  equally.  However,  a  percentage 
excise  would  affect  the  short-term  parker  less  since  their  parking  fee 
would,  presumably,  be  less  than  that  of  the  all -day  parker. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  seeks  to  allow  the  city  or  town  to 
maintain  a  local  option  on  whether  to  levy  the  parking  excise  as  a 
surcharge  or  a  percentage  excise.  However,  it  1s  our  recommendation  to 
the  City  of  Boston  that  this  excise  be  a  percentage  tax  for  the  reasons 
of  overall  transportation  policy. 
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II 1. 3.        Higher  Education  Fee  Excise:     Local  Option 

Boston  has  the  highest  student-to-population  ratio  of  any  major 
city  in  the  country.     Over  100,000  students  attend  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning— universities,  college,  vocational   school s--wi thin  city 
borders.     For  the  most  part,  these  institutions  are  exempt  from  property 
taxation.     Their  students,  however,  are  a  major  consumer  of  city  services, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  students  at  the  educational   institutions 
which  consume  city  services. 

The  theory  underlying  the  higher-education  excise  is  that  students 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  educational  institutions  which  consume  city  services 
but  are  tax-exempt.     The  excise  is  directed  at  taxing  students  for  the 
city  services  they  consume  as  students  at  a  particular  tax-exempt  institution. 
While  it  may  be  argued  that  some  of  the  students  are  already  taxed  for 
city  services,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  property  owners  or  renters  in 
the  City,  this  argument  must  fail  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  city 
services  consumed  as  a  student  at  a  particular  educational  institution 
are  (1)  in  addition  to  those  services  consumed  as  a  resident  tenant  or 
property  owner,  and  (1i)  are  consumed  at  an  institution  which  itself  is 
tax-exempt. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  such  an  excise  would  tax  commuter 
students  who  live  outside  the  City,  but  attend  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
a  higher  educational   institution  in  the  City. 
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From  a  survey  of  the  principal  institutions  in  higher  education 
only,  we  estimated  a  total  enrollment  of  110,769  students.     Of  this 
number,  six  schools  account  for  81%  of  the  total.     In  fact,  only  two 
schools— Boston  University  and  Northeastern—account  for  54.3%  of  the 
total. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  small  excise  will  discourage  students 

from  seeking  higher  education  in  Boston.     Most,  if  not  all  students, 

would  probably  weigh  the  particular  attributes  of  the  institution  they 

attend  (or  want  to  attend)  and  the  nature  of  student  life  in  Boston 

1 
itself,  far  more  heavily  than  a  few  dollars  in  city  excise. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  excise  tax  be  set  at  $25  per  full -time 

student  and  $10  per  part-time  student  per  quarter. 


1 

For  instance,  the  excise  will  be  1.9%  of  the  basic  tuition  at  Boston 
University;  1.3%  of  tuition  plus  room  and  board. 
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III. 4    A  Hotel /Motel  Room  Occupancy  Excise:  Local  Option 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  levies  a  5%  room  occupancy  excise  tax 
with  a  14%  surcharge  on  that  tax  amount,  yielding  an  effective  excise 
rate  of  5.7%  on  the  price  of  room  occupancy.  State  imposed  "hotel -room 
occupancy  excise  taxes"  exist  in  only  9  of  the  50  states.  However,  some 
states  provide  for  local  option  hotel  room  occupancy  taxes,  with  the 
majority  of  states  taxing  hotel /motel  room  usage  by  means  of  a  general 
sales  or  use  tax.  Often  these  states  provide  for  a  local  option  piggy- 
backed sales  tax. 

Whether  by  room  occupancy  tax  or  a  sales  tax,  the  total  effective 
hotel  room  occupancy  levy  is  higher  in  22  other  states  than  in  Massachusetts, 
with  7  states  just  slightly  below  Massachusetts  at  5%. 

Presently,  the  City  of  Boston  receives  no  direct  revenues  from 
tourism  and  convention  activity  within  its  borders.  This  is  unusual  in 
that  nearly  all  other  major  convention  destinations  (Boston  is  8th  in 
convention  business)  receive  some  financial  support  from  the  convention 
business  either  through  a  locally  administered  room  occupancy  excise  tax 
and/or  sales  tax  or  from  sharing  revenues  with  the  state  on  a  state- 
administered  room  occupancy  excise  tax. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  room  occupancy  surcharge  of  20%  be  added  to 
the  current  5%  base,  at  local  option,  to  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  returned  directly  to  the  imposing  city.  The  20%  surcharge  would 
bring  the  effective  room  occupancy  rate  to  6.7%  which  1s  very  competitive 
with  other  major  hotel  centers  such  as  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
(7.6%),  Washington,  D.C.  (8%),  Atlanta  (6-10%),  New  Orleans  (6%),  and 
New  York  (8.6%). 
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It  is  estimated  that  Boston  provides  approximately  29%  of  the  total 

1 
yield  of  the  State's  hotel/motel  room  occupancy  excise  tax.      For  fiscal 

1976,  this  tax  yielded  $11. 4m  to  the  State,  of  which  $3, 3m  (29%)  came 

from  Boston.     A  20%  surcharge  on  this  amount  yields  $660,000. 


1 

See  estimation  procedure  in  memorandum  of  Chris  Carlaw,  BRA  Research, 
March  15,  1976. 
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Tabl 

e  XI:  Comparative 

Hotel  Room  Tax 

Rates  By  State  And  By 

Type 

Of  Tax  (As  Of 

6/76) 

State  Hotel 

Local  Option 

State  Sales/      Total  Effec, 

State 

Room  Occup. 

Room  Occup. 

Use  Tax  Cov-      Hotel  Room 

Tax 

4% 

Tax 

ering  Occup.      Occup.  Levy 

Alabama 

4% 

Alaska 

- 

3% 

3 

Arizona 

- 

- 

3%                                     3 

Arkansas 

- 

1 

1 

California 

- 

6.6 

6.6 

Colorado 

- 

- 

3               3 

Connecticut 

- 

- 

7              7 

Delaware 

6 

- 

6 

District  of 

- 

- 

8              8 

Columbia 

Florida 

- 

2 

4              6 

Georgia 

- 

3.7 

3              6-10 

Hawaii  ' 

- 

- 

4              4 

Idaho 

- 

- 

3              3 

Illinois 

4.75 

2 

6.75 

Indiana 

- 

3-5 

4              7-9 

Iowa 

- 

- 

3              3 

Kansas 

- 

2 

3              5 

Kentucky 

- 

3 

5              8 

Louisiana 

- 

3 

3              6 

Maine 

- 

- 

5               5 

Maryland 

- 

3-5 

4              7-9 

MASSACHUSETTS 

5.7 

- 

5.7 

Michigan 

- 

5 

4              9 

Minnesota 

- 

3 

4              7 

Mississippi 

- 

- 

- 

Missouri 

- 

3 

3              6 

Nebraska 

- 

1 

3              4 

Nevada 

5 

- 

5 

New  Jersey 

- 

- 

5              5 

New  Hampshire 

5 

- 

5 

New  Mexico 

- 

2 

2 

New  York 

- 

4.6 

4              8.6 

N.  Carolina 

- 

1 

3              4 

N.  Dakota 

- 

- 

3              3 

Ohio 

- 

.5-3 

4              4.5-7 

Oklahoma 

- 

1 

2              3 

Pennsylvania 

6 

- 

6 

Rhode  Island 

- 

- 

6              6 

S.  Carolina 

- 

- 

4              4 

S.  Dakota 

- 

1 

4              5 

Tennessee 

- 

5 

4.5             9.5 

Texas 

3 

3 

6 

Utah 

_ 

3 

4.75            7.75 

Vermont 

5 

- 

5 

Virginia 

- 

4-25* 

3              7-28 

Washington 

- 

2 

6.44            8.44 

W.  Virginia 

- 

3 

3 

Wisconsin 

- 

.5 

4              4.5 

Wyoming 

- 

1 

3              4 

*  Richmond  has  a 

25%  per  diem  hotel  room  occupancy  tax. 

Source: 

Boston  Redevelopment,  Research  Department,  C.  Carlaw,  January  5,  1977 

from  Commerce  Clearing  House  Inc 

. ,  State  Tax  Guide. 
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Table  XII:  Average  Annual  Hotel  Occupancy  Rates 


by  City 

1974 

1975 

Up  to  9/76 

63% 

60% 

64% 

66 

57 

59 

50 

44 

55 

69 

64 

70 

66 

61 

60 

60 

57 

- 

62 

60 

- 

66 

64 

- 

63 

65 

70 

67 

64 

72 

51 

44 

54 

66 

69 

- 

64 

65 

71 

57 

54 

- 

48 

45 

- 

66 

64 

- 

55 

56 

- 

58 

56 

_ 

National  Average 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Denver 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

San  Diego 

Washington  D.C. 

Colorado 

Maryland 

New  York  State 

Virginia 

Rocky  Mountain  Area 


Source:  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Research  Department,  P.  Menconeri, 
1/5/77  from  Harris,  Kerr,  Foster's  Hotel /Motel  Trends. 
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III. 5         Expansion  of  Tax  Base  to  Include  Non-Public  Purpose 
Massport  Property 


Problem: 

By  the  terms  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws  C.  91,  Section  17,  any 
property  owned  or  leased  by  Massport  cannot  be  taxed.  While  this  exemption 
is  probably  defensible  with  regard  to  the  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  themselves--! ike  other  public  works--much  of  Massport' s  property 
is  leased  to  various  commercial  concerns— motels,  restaurants,  shops, 
etc.— like  any  other  commercial  property  in  the  City.  It  is  indefensible 
that  a  motel  at  the  airport,  for  example,  should  enjoy  exemption  from 
taxation  given  to  no  other  hostelry  in  the  City  or  that  the  people  of 
Boston  should,  1n  effect,  subsidize  the  refreshment  and  entertainment  of 
air  travelers. 

The  bill  is  a  reasonable  and  equitable  one.  The  City  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pass  up  the  revenue  that  this  legislation  will  provide.  The 
bill  insures  that  no  business  gets  special  treatment  and  it  protects  the 
Massport  Authority  from  losing  rental  revenue.  This  bill  brings  Logan 
Airport  into  line  with  the  City  as  a  whole  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  where  nearly  every  major  airport's  businesses  pay  some  form  of 
property  tax. 
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APPENDIX  I:    A  STATISTICAL  PROFILE  OF 
THE  FINANCES  OF  BOSTON 


APPENDIX  I:   A  STATISTICAL  PROFILE  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  BOSTON 

ORDER  OF  CONTENTS 

Table  I      Property  Tax  Rates  in  Boston:  1972-1977 

Table  II      Percentage  Increase  in  Property  Tax  Levy  F1977  in  the  39 
Cities  in  Massachusetts 

Table  III  General  Revenue  Funds  for  Boston 

Table  IV  Estimated  Full  Value  of  Taxable  Property 

Table  V  Non-salaried  Employee  Wage  Adjustments  in  Boston 

Table  VI  Boston  Spending  in  Constant  1972  Dollars 

Table  VII  Boston  Non-School  Spending  in  Constant  1972  Dollars 

Table  VIII  Expenditure  Growth  since  1972  -  8  Northeast  Cities 

Table  IX  Sources  of  Revenues  in  the  30  Largest  Cities  FY  73-74  (millions) 

Table  X  Sources  of  Revenues  in  the  30  Largest  Cities  FY  73-74  (percent) 

Table  XI  State  Revenue  Raised  in  Boston 

Table  XII  State  Aid  to  Boston  as  a  percent  of  State  Revenues 

Table  XIII    Tax  Revenue  as  a  Percent  of  Per  Capita  Income  in  Selected  Mass. 
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Table  XIV  Boston's  Labor  Force  and  Community  Patterns 

Table  XV  Median  Income:  Boston  vs.  SMSA 

Table  XVI  Unemployment  Rates  in  Boston  vs.  the  SMSA 

Table  XVII  Poverty  of  Families  in  Boston  vs.  SMSA 

Table  XVIII  Assessor's  List  of  Non-Municipal  Exempt  Property,  1976 

Table  XIX  Sources  of  State  Tax  Revenue  by  Major  Tax  1950-1977 

Table  XX     Boston  and  Mass  Gross  Product  and  State  Expenditures  as 
a  Share  of  State  Product 

Table  XXI     Gross  Product  And  Municipal  Expenditures  in  Boston:  1967-1976 
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TABLE  II:  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  PROPERTY  TAX  LEVY  F1977 
IN  THE  39  CITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


1. 

Fall  River 

46.1 

2. 

Chicopee 

43.4 

3. 

Woburn 

40.7 

4. 

New  Bedford 

32.7 

5. 

Salem 

28.2 

6. 

Quincy 

27.8 

7. 

Boston 

26.5 

8. 

North  Adams 

24.0 

9. 

Lynn 

23.7 

10. 

Newburyport 

23.0 

11. 

Westfield 

21.1 

12. 

Revere 

19.8 

13. 

Some rvi lie 

19.1 

14. 

Leominster 

18.2 

15. 

Lawrence 

16.9 

16. 

Attleboro 

16.4 

17. 

Marlborough 

15.9 

18. 

Melrose 

14.6 

19. 

Chelsea 

14.1 

20. 

Medford 

13.8 

21. 

Pitts field 

13.8 

22. 

Beverly 

13.6 

23. 

Holyoke 

13.2 

24. 

Brockton 

12.2 

25. 

Northampton 

10.3 

26. 

Waltham 

8.4 

27. 

Springfield 

8.1 

28. 

Fitchburg 

7.9 

29. 

Maiden 

7.7 

30. 

Lowe! 1 

6.9 

31. 

Taunton 

6.4 

32. 

Peabody 

5.8 

33. 

Worcester 

5.4 

34. 

Haverhill 

4.7 

35. 

Newton 

3.9 

36. 

Gloucester 

2.0 

37. 

Everett 

1.8 

38. 

Cambridge 

1.4 

39. 

Gardner 

0.9 

Table  shows,  in  order  of  burden,  the  percentage  tax  increase  in  each 
of  the  state's  39  cities  last  year.  It  is  given  as  a  Tax  Levy  rather  than 
Tax  Rate  because  the  tax  levy  not  only  includes  the  tax  rate  but  changes 
in  assessed  valuations,  including  reassessment,  and  is  therefore  a  much 
more  accurate  and  comparative  figure. 


Source:   "Financial  Plight  of  Bay  State  Cities"  Boston  Globe  Special 
Report,  January  13,  1977. 


TABLE  III:  GENERAL  REVENUE  FUNDS  ACTUAL  REVENUES,  F75,  F76, 
AND  ESTIMATED  REVENUES,  F1977 


Real  &  Personal  Property  Tax 
levy  (net  of  abatement  reserve) 

Health  &  Hospital 

Departmental  &  Other 

Revenue  from  State 

Vehicle  excise  tax 

Revenue  sharing 

Parking  Meter  Fees 

State  over  assessment 
used  in  1974  taxes 

State  Pension  reimbursement         -        16.6a 

TOTAL 


(Millions) 

F75  (A) 

F76  (P) 

F77  (E) 

$331.2 

$328.8 

$423.6 

52.6 

58.5 

56.0 

25.1 

25.4 

23.8 

97.1 

132.0 

109.0 

12.1 

11.5 

12.6 

21.0 

41.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

_ 

- 

$541.6  $615.1  $642.5 

a)   State  pension  reimbursements  received  in  F74,  F75  and 
recorded  as  revenue  in  F76. 


Source:   City  of  Boston  Auditing  Department 

Columns  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding, 
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TABLE  V:  NON-SALARIED  EMPLOYEE  WAGE  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  BOSTON 

1.  During  KHW  2nd  term     Jan.  '72  -  Jan.  '76 
Wage  increases  25% 

C.P.I,  increase  37.8% 

2.  During  life  of  prior  3  year  contract    July  '72  -  July  '75 
Wage  increases  16.3% 

C.P.I,  increase  28.4% 

3.  From  beginning  of  KHW  2nd  term  to  present   Jan.  '72  -  July  '76 
Wage  increases  25% 

C.P.I,  increase  40.5% 

4.  Annual  experience 


Wage  increase 

C.P.I.  Inc. 

July  "72- 

'73 

5.5% 

5.6% 

July  '73- 

'74 

5% 

11.6% 

July  '74- 

'75 

5% 

8.9% 

July  '75- 

'76 

8% 

7.6% 

July  ' 76- 

'77 

- 

6%  (est.) 

Source: 

B.  Holland, 

Office  of  Labor  Relations. 

TABLE  VI:  BOSTON  FISCAL  PICTURE  IN  CONSTANT  1972  DOLLARS 

(constant  dollars) 

Year         City  Spending         City  Tax  Rate  Actual  Tax  Rate 

1972         $499,122,574           $196.70  $196.70 

1975          414,915,630           156.11  196.70 

1976-77       469,781,021           185.95  252.90 

Source:   Warren  T.  Brookes,  Boston  Herald,  Sept.  23,  1976. 


TABLE  VII:  BOSTON  NON-SCHOOL  SPENDING  IN  CONSTANT  1972  DOLLARS 

1972  $396M 
1976-77        344M 

%  -13% 

Source:   Warren  T.  Brookes,  Boston  Herald,  Sept.  23,  1976. 
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TABLE  XI:  STATE  REVENUE  RAISED  IN  BOSTON 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal  Year 


I.  State  Individual,  Corporate.  & 

Bank  Income  Tax  Revenue  l ' 

City  Share  of  State  Gross  Product2) 

Estimated  State  Income  Tax  Revenue 
Raised  in  Boston 

II.  State  Sales  &  Related  Taxes  Raised1 ' 

City  Share  of  State  Sales3) 

Estimated  State  Sales  &  Related 
Taxes  Raised  in  Boston 

III.  State  Miscellaneous  Taxes  Raised  ' 

City  Share  of  Miscellaneous  Taxes 
Raised4) 

Estimated  State  Miscellaneous 
Taxes  Raised  in  Boston 

IV.  Total  State  Revenue  Raised  in  Boston 

V.  Total  State  Revenue  5) 

Share  of  State  Revenue  Raised  in  Boston 


1976  1977 


$ 

9.5 

$ 

581.7 

$2,641.3 

22% 

Estimated 

Projected 

$1,617.4 

$1,676.3 

27% 

27% 

$  436.7 

$  452.6 

903.6 

$1,038.9 

15% 

15% 

$  135.5 

$  155.8 

$   86.0 

$   86.7 

11% 

11% 

$    9.5 

$  617.9 

$2,836.6 
22% 

Source:   BRA  estimates 


Sources: 


1)  State  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance, 

"Estimates  of  Revenues  to  be  Received  in  the 
1977  and  1978  Fiscal  Years  Compared  with 
Revenues  Received  in  the  1976  Fiscal  Year..." 

2)  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 

Melissa  M.  Laube  and  Richard  F.  Syron, 
"New  England's  Gross  Product,  1960-74", 
Boston  1976, 

Alexander  Ganz  and  Peter  Menconeri, 

"Estimates  of  Boston's  Gross  Product", 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
Research  Department,  based,  in  part,  on 
earned  personal  income  estimates  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Analysis 
Division. 

3)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Retail  Trade  Census,  1972. 

4)  State  Census  of  Population,  1975 

5)  Total  includes  tax  on  State  racing. 


TABLE  XII:  STATE  AID  TO  BOSTON  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  STATE  REVENUES 


State  Tax 

Local  Aid 

Revenue 

to  Boston 

% 

F  75 

$2,083,300,000 

$112,000,000 

5.4 

F  76 

2,608,700,000 

140,000,000 

5.4 

F  77 

2,803,400,000 

117,000,000 

4.2 

Note:    If  aid  to  Boston  remained  at  5.4%  of  State  revenues 
in  F1977  the  city  would  have  received $152,000,000. 
The  $35M  is  equivalent  to  approximately  $20  on 
the  tax  rate. 


Source:   Warren  T.  Brookes,  Boston  Herald,  9/23/76 


TABLE  XIII:  TAX  REVENUE  AS  PERCENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  INCOME 


IN  SELECTED 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUNICIPALI1  ES, 

1969 

Per  Capita 
Income 

Locally 
Taxes  Per 

Raised 
Capita 

Taxes 
Of 

as  Percent 
Income 

Boston 

$3,099 

$345 

11.1 

Brockton 

3,074 

230 

7.5 

Brookline 

6,144 

359 

5.8 

Cambridge 

3,899 

271 

7.0 

Chicopee 

2,965 

135 

4.6 

Fall  River 

2,676 

163 

6.1 

Framing ham 

3,955 

261 

6.6 

Hoi  yoke 

2,933 

185 

6.3 

Lowel 1 

2,867 

203 

7.1 

Lynn 

3,074 

222 

7.2 

Medford 

3,342 

248 

7.4 

New  Bedford 

2,694 

158 

5.9 

Newton 

5,398 

366 

6.8 

Pittsfield 

3,347 

247 

7.4 

Somerville 

2,989 

191 

6.4 

Springfield 

2,989 

209 

7.0 

Weymouth 

3,389 

240 

7.1 

Worcester 

3,242 

251 

7.7 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population: 
1970,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics 
for  Massachusetts,  Table  89  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  City  Government  Finances  in  1969-1970,  Table  6. 


TABLE  XIV:  BOSTON'S  LABOR  FORCE  AND  COMMUTING  PATTERNS:  1960  and  1970 

(thousands  of  workers) 

1960  1970 

Total  City  Population            698  641 

Total  Jobs  in  Boston            504  534 

In-commuters  Holding  City  Jobs     259  315 

Total  City  Resident  Labor  Force    288  268 

City  Resident  Workers           245  (48.6%)  219  (41%) 

Jobs/Labor  Force               1.75  1.99 


Source:   U.S.  Census  1960,  1970 
BRA 


TABLE  XV:  MEDIAN  INCOME:  CITY  OF  BOSTON  vs.  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1970 


Families  and       i) 
Unrelated  Individuals 

$8,742 

5,921 

1.48 


Source:   Bureau  of  Census,  General  Social  &  Economic  Characteristics,  Mass. ,  pg.355. 

1)  Boston  has  21%  of  the  region's  population  and  40%  of  the  regions 
unrelated  individuals. 


Fami 1 i  es 

Metropolitan  Area 

$11,449 

City  of  Boston 

9,133 

Ratio  Metro.  Area/City 

1.25 

TABLE  XVI:  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  IN  BOSTON  vs.  THE  SMSA 


October 
1970         1974         1975         1976 

(1) 
Boston  4.3         8.6         12.7         7.4 

(2) 
Boston  SMSA       3.5  7.2  10.6         6.2 


(1)  Source:   Boston  Manpower  Planning  Division 

(2)  Source:   Mass.  Department  of  Employment  Security 


TABLE  XVII:  POVERTY  OF  FAMILIES  IN  BOSTON  vs.  SMSA 


Boston  as 
Boston  SMSA         %   of  SMSA 

#  of  Families      142,019  661,650        21% 

#  of  Families  less   16,624  40,236        41% 
than  poverty  level 


Source:   Bureau  of  Census:   General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics:  Mass. ,  1970. 
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